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BEING THE RESULT OF 

THIRTT-FITB TBARS* 
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Intended principally for the inexperienced Horticulturist; 
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t deem it necesgary, in this book-niakiug age, | 
Ho acquaint tlie reader of tlie following 
Treatise on Horticulture, with ray qualification^ \ 
for making coasiderablo alteratioci in tlie mod* 
of Ganleiiiug — the first occupation giren by bi« 4 
Great Creator to man. 

Shoulil tlic pecuaer of ihis work expect to bfl 
pleased with fine'turued periods, lie will lie wo^ i 
fully disappointed. I make no pretensions to 
'"scholar-craft," never liaving had time, < 
portunity, to drink at (he "Pierian tpring"— 1 
my Bote aim ia to be uaderatood. 

I was brought up to horticultural w«rk, in aQ 1 

deparlmentB, and was entrusted with tlis 

inagementof t»'ovcry eztensjveeelahlislimeutt J 

tlieOld Country foi' six years, before 1 embark- 

forthia " iandof the free" In iheyeor I 
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IT PREFACE. 

I commenced operations for Dr. Hosack, in 
New-York, by laying out liis grounds. On 
making inquiries of those who followed the busi- 
ness, relative to the usual time of putting some 
crops in the ground, the information I obtained, 
was, for a time, my guide. I was, however, 
firmly satisfied, that the " appointed times'* ob- 
ferved by my fellow-labourers, were based on 
uncertainty, and of course induced repeated 
fiiilures and great disappointment ; for instance, 
with regard to raising, in continuation, a good 
crop of Spring Cauliflower, as well as some other 
vegetables. I perused several eminent authors 
on Gardening, and became thoroughly convinced 
that a most material deviation from their instruc- 
tions must be adopted by the practical cultivator 
in this country, in order to crown his labuurs 
with success. 

Upwards of twentyyears ago, I was strenuously 
advised to publish a work on useful Gardening. 
My answer was that 1 should be laughed at — not 
having had an opportunity of fully testing the 
effect of climate on vegetable life. I have since 
visited the Southern States, which, together with 
a long residence in the State of New- York, ena- 



die me, I presume, to form pretty correct d«t« ^ 
for the profitable pursuit of Kitclien Gardeniog'i 
h aving kept general meoioraDdums for the whole 
^Btf the above-meutioned period. 

^^PSereral jrears ago, a circumBtaoce of clianca 
^lurniahed me with a useful hint. Having a par- 
cel of old seeds on hand, and being on the point 
of moving Co a new situation, I determined to 
destroy ihcm, by forming a heap in the yard, and 
setting fire to them. A short time after, a heavf 
fall of rain took place, put out the fire, and left • 
(he seeds wet for four days. There n 
pile, a complete mixture of all sorts, from two to 
sixteen years old ; in a week after, the proaess of 
germinutioQ was as complete in the old as in tha 
new seed. This was a lesson 1 did not know 
to the extent here exemplified. It at once coti' 
vinced me, that it is more owing to the uDskilfuJ- 
ness of the gardener, than to the " Husbanding* 
of the seed seller, that so many crops I 

If the directions which I have given, with res- 
pect to the sowing of seeds, and the time they 
will grow, arc followed with tolerable exactness, 
they will be found applicable tothe various State* 
q£ tii£jlni0ii. Being made from actual e^^. 
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iteace and patient observation, the gardener need 
ftel bat little apprehension as to the result of his 
operaticms. It may be deserving of remark ^ 
that mice and rats will devour some kinds of 
feeds, and that some species possess greater 
tenacity of life than others. Seeds preserved 
here may be safelj kept much longer than those 
imported from Europe. 

The portable size of this edition, will, it is pre- 
idmed, prove one of its recommendations. The 
author has excluded all matters irrelevant to 
Gardening, and has endeavoured to give his 
directions with a plain and simple brevity. In 
eomparison with other volumes on the same sub- 
ject, he is free to confess that his work is but 
■mall; but he thinks, like one of old, that ''a 
great book is a great evil,'' and that there is 
H^ore chaff than wheat in some literary garners. 

That the perusal of thiat short Treatise may 
be attended with profitable instruction to those 
who are desirous of seeing the earth bestow a 
plentiful supply of good things ; and that the 
the study of Horticulture, too much neglected 
liitherto, may confer all the advantages which it 
is.«apaUe of bestowing; that it may make the 
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waste places fruitful, and the wildernesi to bios* 
som as a rose, is the height of the Author's 
ambition, as well as his most devout prayer. 

ANDREW GENTLE. 



March, 1841. 



. nm TREATISE ON GARDEW. 



. FORCING ASPARAGUS 

THROUGH THE WINTER. 

Take the plants up in Autumn ; they should 
be about four years old ; put them in a hole or 
cellar until wanted ; they can be made to bear 
in a heat of 45to60 degrees Fahrenheit, in a bed 
of horse manure, fresh from the stable, and well 
fermented a few days before made up. The bed 
may be about three feet deep, six inches longer 
and widfer than the frame you intend to put on. 
If the ground is froze, cut eighteen inches deep, 
the size of the bed so much the better. Put the 
frame on as soon as the bed is made. Cover all 
over with three inches of good mould, to stand a 
few days. When the heat rises, hare some good 
garden mould ready, in workable state, rather 
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fine. Lay the plants in as close as you can, ike 
roots spread out. Put your mould carefully 
on, taking care to keep them perpendicular, 
about three inches above the tops of the plants. 
Gi^e air in fine weather, and cover up at night. 
By keeping up the heat« as above indicated, you 
may have Asparagus for table use. Take all 
you can from the roots: it is not worth the 
trouble of renovating, being easily raised. , 

If your bed is in growing order, the middle 
of February, sow Early Cabbage, and Silesia 
Curled, Salad Radish of the scarlet sorts ; Pep 
pergrass Mustard for early use, if wanted* 



ASPARAGUS. 

OJicinalis.'^KtTiyE of the coldeit pahts or 

SUROPE. 

The following method will prove a saving of 
two years* time over the old plan ; if for a small 
garden, or upon a large scale, choose good 
ground ; let it be well manured, spaded, or 
ploughed and harrowed : the beds laid out, three 
feet wide, and two feet of footway between ; 
draw the earth off bolh ways, four inches deep« 
(rom all of the. bed^ then ggen drills in the 
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centra alone, then bed the others a foot apart, 
three inches deep. Earlj in the Spring, drop 
the seeds in^two nearly together, about afoot' 
apart ; cover all over. You may cultivate a 
C^orp of SaladyRadishes, or Cabbages, in the foot* 
way. Hoe and keep dean through the Summer ; 
ifn Autumn, cover the beds all over with longish 
iStfanure from the horse stable, about three inches 
thick ; thin with a spade or plough. If you have 
a large plantatioi^ two sinallish furrows in the 
feotway, split on to the beds, so that the top of 
the plants may be about six inches underground. 
When the Spring opens, fork the beds up. You 
may easily raise a crop of Radishes, Salad, 
Cabbage,^ or CauHflower,^ of the beds in the foot- 
tvay. The Asparagus will be large enough to 
•ut the second Spring, if your ground i^ good, 
shoy^ing a clear saving, of two years in time, the 
expense of plants, planting, &c. 

A bed niade ip this way will last twenty years ; 
tery little of this seed grows the second year. 

Continue the above treatment annually ; the 
better your ground, the better will be your crop. 
Mice will not eat it. The old plan is, to plant 
one to three-year old plants, which certainly 
takes up much t&ote time. 



12 
ARTICHOKE. 

Cynara Scolymus.-^jUKTVfZ south of Europe* 

Take the plants up in the Spring of the year, 
and set them out for good in hills, three hj four 
feet apart, and three in a hilJ, say nine inches 
apart ; ground of a good depth answers best, 
and the wet not to stand on it. You may take 
a crop off for some years, between the rows, such 
as Spring Bush Beans, or Salad. Hoe and keep 
clean through the Summer. In Autumn cover 
the stems up about six inches, with long stable 
manure, to keep the cold weather off : cover all 
over with earth from the middle. If you have 
a larflre plantation, the plough will be the cheap* 
est : finish off with a hoe or spade. The second 
year from setting out, they will be fit for use. It 
is a good way to cut off the side ones, as some-* 
times they will shew more than they can well 
bear ; and those that are left, run a knife through 
just below the Artichoke, it will make them 
grow larger. By continuing the same treatment, 
they will last for eleven or twelve years. This 
ts considered a fine vegetable. If plants can be 
procured, you will save two years in time : the 
plants to be two years old. This seed will grow 
three years. 

Mode of cuUurt from seed, — Sow the seed in 
April, on a piece of rich ground, with rotten 
horse manure, well spaded in, and broke in 
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rows fifteen inches distant| three inclies deepi 
and about four inches apart. Hoe and keep the 
ground clean through the Summer. You may 
take also a crop of Radishes, or of Salad, and 
cover over in Autumn with long horse manure, 
before the winter sets in, about six inches in 
thickness. 



HORSE BEAN. 

Ficia iPa6a.— NATIVE of egvpt. 

Broad Windsor and Long Pod are the onlj 
sorts worth sowing. Prepare your ground eaflj in 
the Spring, by ph)ughing or sjiading, inan open 
situation ; wliefe the ground i^ gpod« open drill 
about three feet a parr, and four inches deep. 
Plant the seed about nine inches apart. If the 
ground is not good, to make the most of it, sprin- 
kle some rotten manure in the rows, then cover 
all over. I have, when the ground was in good 
order^ taken a crop of Scarlet Radishes^ to pay 
for all the trouble. Hoe and keep the ground 
clean. When the Beans set into flower, pinch 
th^ tops ofT; it will make them bear better and 
sooner. The Long Pod Bean is the best bean, 
and sells well in market. If you want seed, save 
from them that have not been picked, as that is 
best* The seed is good for three years, if saved 

2 
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ia this country ; tliat from Europe affords but fi 
scanty crop the second year. Mice will eat it. 



BUSH BEAN3. 

PhaseoluB vulgaris, — native op east indies. 

Plant in April, when the weather gets warm, 
and continue until August, once in four weeks ; 
the liver-coloured is the best for lirst planting;, as 
they are hardiest. In a garden, draw drills about 
four inches deep, after the ground has been well 
spaded up with rotten manure ; or the ^ame put 
in the rows, if you have not plenty, about two 
inches deep ; drop the Beans two inches apart, 
by a foot in the rows. If for a market garden, 
the rows may be six inches wider. Hoe and 
keep clean. Draw earth to the stems. Yoq 
may pick from them before the expiration of 
six weeks. 

There is a yellow Bush Bean, Brown Speck, 
led colour, Mohawk, White and Red, Dun 
Coloured. China, White Cranberry, and several 
other sorts, but the above will give you good re- 
turns. This seed is good for six years. If yon 
have plenty of ground, plant in hills the second 
crop, three feet apart. 
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There is a sort called Refugee, or a Thousand 
to One, of a darkish brown colour ; the hind end 
]ookd as if cut short off. Plant them three feet* 
row from row^ two beans nearly together, a foot 
apart : they be»r well. TTie rows may be plough- 
ed between after they have advanced in growtlu 
It will save manual labour. Grows well for four 
years. 



ASPARAGUS, OR YARD BEANS. 

These Beans require brush to run upon, about 
four feet high Let the rows be three feet apart, 
the hiljis two feet ; use a little rotten manure, 
and cover over : the more you pick from Beans, 
the more you will have. Preserve some for 
seed ; pick none front them, as they come up 
more regular and strong. Gdod for four years. 



CRANBERRY BEANS. 

To be planted in hills about the last week in 
May ; three, hy \Uree and a half feet, with poUs 
to run on, about eij^ht feet in height. They do 
very well on corn for family usci If for market, 
pules are preferable. Good for four years. 
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LIMA BEANS. 

To be planted about the twentieth of May, in 
good ground, in an open situation, about four 
seeds in a hiii ; if they all come up, pull out tho 
weakest. I have found it best to put the poles 
in before planting*, it finally saves time. They 
may be over ten feet in height. Thit* Bean is 
tender. It is not advisable to put them over two 
inches in the ground: the least cold will cause 
them to rot. Hoe and keep clean, and tie up 
when wanted, through the Summer. They will 
bear until the cold weather sets in. This is be* 
lieved to be the best of beans. Forsmal! Lima 
observe the same cultivation. This seed is only 
good the first season. 

There is a Bean from Ohina, the forepart of it 
of a brownish colour : j^rows in the same way. 
Also, ^icarlet Runners and White Runners ; 
the pods are stringed, and eat when green. Put 
Cheni in hills three feet apart. You may plant 
them, about three in a hill, the middle of May, 
with poles eight feet long to run upon. The 
seed keeps three years, if saved here: in Europe 
they do not grow the second year. - 
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BEET. 

Beta vulgaris — native op south of eubopc*' 

The Turnip Beet is best for an early crop ; the 
Btood, or Dark Red, is the best for market. Ma* 
Dure your ground with horse dung, well rotted ; 
spade or ploifgh it in, harrow it over or rake it, 
according to the size. For a small garden, laj 
your bed out four feet wide. You may drill 
cross or lengthways, two inches deep, and a foot 
apart. Drop the seeds in about four inches 
apart. If for market, your bed rpay be ten feet 
wide, or any length you may wish for, and hare 
a drill made of wood, six feet long, the pegs a 
foot apart, and on the other side, pegs at nine 
inches apart. It will be frequently wanted, if 
you raise* it for market. You may sprinkle 
around the side of the bed, Radish and Salad 
seed, as that will be cleared before your main 
crop neetis the ground. When the Beets come 
up, you must thin out to about eight inches apart. 
It sometimes happens that six, or a less num- 
ber of plants, come from one seed, Leave the 
darkest red to stand. Do not raise more Tur- 
nip Beets than you can get rid of before the long 
Beets come in, as they are not saleable after that. 
The tops sell for greens, particularly if Cabbage 
is scarce. Hoe and keep clean. Tliere is a 
brown grub that must be watched when they 
appear. Search the ground with a hoe, and kill 

a* 
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them. There in a yellow Beet, the same culti- 
vation answers. From the middle to the latter 
end of Aprd, prepare your ground as hefore di- 
rected for tt gi)()d crop of Long Blood Beets ; 
some also like Scarcity. Lay out your ground, 
and drill it two and a half inches deep ; that 
you can do by putting weights on your drill ; 
drop the seed about five inches apart, and sow 
broadcast for a crop of scarlet short top Radishes, 
they will pay for all your trouble. If the ground 
is good,. thin out. and leave the Beets about ten 
inches apart. Hoe and keep clean. Sow the 
latter end of June for a winter crop. Prepare 
the ground as above. Take up in Autumn, and 
secure from the frost in a cellar. For Suu^ar Beets 
the rows had better be eighteen inches apart, the 
plants left a foot apart in the rows. The seed 
wants thicker sowing, as considerable of it does 
not come up. 



GREEN BEET. 

This Beet is sowed in rows, the same distance ; 
the leaves are used fur greens. Save and put 
away for seed in the Spring of the year, what 
you may want. Some of your best Blood and 
well-shaped Beets, set out for seed, away from 
one another, as they would mix with the farina, 
mnd bees as-well as the wiud would destroy them. 
They should stand two feet from each other, and 
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have stakes to lie to. When the veed gets ripe, 
cut off wlieU dry, arid* tie in bundles. Secure 
from mice, as they will soon find it out. The 
seed is good for ten yenrs^ if saved la this coun« 
try. 

The small Beets, or those that are unsaleable, 
are good feed for cows, pigs, sheep, &c. 



BENE. 

Sesamum Orientate, — from thb bast indies. 

Prepare ground of a light texture ; have it 
wel.l broken with spade and rake ; sow in drills 
or patches, about two inches deep. Sprinkle. the 
seed. When up thin put four inches apart. If you 
have it in rows, let them be a foot apart^ for keep- 
ing clean. The fresh leaves put in water for a 
short time, will become a jelly. It is excellent 
as a remedy for the bowel complaint, and espe- 
cially so for children. Leave some you pick no 
leaves from, to go to seed, which it is sometimes 
troublesome to obtain. It does best on poor 
sandy ground. Little of the seed grows the 
second year. 



90 BORECOLE. 

BORECOLE.— 2?rfl55iV;a Rapa. 

The various kinds of this plant will j^row on 
ground that is middling good. Sow in the middle 
of May, and set out in the month of June, 
eighteen inches by two feet. Car«fully hoe and 
keep clean, draw earth to the stems, the same 
as Cabbage It is a variety of the Brassica tribe 
of plants, not much used here, as it will not 
stand the winter. It will not pay fur saving so 
well as Cabbage. 



BROCCOLI. 

VARIETIES. 
Wlute and Purple Cape. 

TIfif is an excellent vegetable, And sells well 
m market. Be careful to sow the seed about 
the middle of the first week in June, in a bed of 
^ood ground, Well prepared with the spade. To« 
wards the last of June, have a piece of ground 
liberally supplied with rotten manure, or pou« 
drette. ^ Put in when the plant is set out, the 
distance about two and a^ h;tlf feet; the ground 
to be opened with a hoe, and about a handful 
put in and covered over. Wait for damp wea* 
ther, or rain, to set out. The ground must be 
good. It pays weJl. 

Hoe and keep clean, and occasionally run a 
all plough through. If for market, they will 



grow better ; in October, they wilt oome in flower 
^r sale What is left before the cold weather 
sets in, take up, and lay in up to the neck 
close together, or cover over with straw or sedge, 
salt hay, &c. or put in a cellar. The seed of 
this vegetabliB is from Europe. It will grow 
three years. Sow a little of the Early when 
you sow in a bed for Early Cabbage ; "they will 
run to seed in the fall. 



CABBAGE. 
Brassita napus. — N4TIVb or europb. 

TARIBTIES. 



Early York. 
Early Heart-shaped. 
Early Dwarf Gre.eu. 
Battersea. 



Early Sugar Loaf. 
Heart-shaped Savoy. 
Tall Green Savoy. 
Tall Yellow Savo/. 



Bergen, or Dwarf Drumhead. --"Red Cabbage. 

These are all go«xl sorts ; sometimes I have 
found it to answer a ^ood purpose to sow Early 
York Cabbage Seed with Spinage Seed, in the 
month of September; they will keep through 
the Winter ; it is worth trying ; all your loss is 
the seed. To betaken up in the Springassoon as 
it opensj and set then out in good ground. 



^ CABBAGE. 

about two feet apart ; hoe and keep cleon ; jou 
will have Cabbage ia June. 

About the middle of February, break open a 
place ia ^our ground the size of your frame, 
eighteen inches deep, Hli all up regular with hot 
horse dung, two feet high ; put on tiie fianie, aud 
spread over six inches good garden mould ; let it 
stand a few ddys to settle ; then about the twenti- 
eth, sow your Cabbage Seed, viz. Early York, 
Early Heart-shaped broadcast, also some Wtiite 
SolidCelery, early curled SilesiaLeituce. Sow pur- 
ple Eggplant in the back partof your bed, as well 
as Tomato ; to make the most you can, you may 
sprinkle also scarlet siiort top Radish ; put your 
lights on, shut all down and keep the cold out 
at night ; give air when the plants come up ; 
when the ground is dry, water in the forepart of 
the day, and gradually harden the plants. By the 
first of April they will do to set out. If this is 
riu:litly managed, the Radishes will pay for all 
trouble. In the month of March they will sell for 
a cent a piece ; the Salad plants will have to he 
taken out and put in the open ground ; the Ce- 
lery will have to be transplanted on a bed ivejl 
manured with rotten manure, or poudiette, which 
is better ; -the Egg^ and Tomato plunTt^ will have 
to stand to the latfer end of JVlav, for fear of 
frost. When the plants are taken out as abcve, 
you may in the middle of the lengths sow a few 



if^eds of Cucumber, which someftimcs answer 
well, if altcnded to. 

Sow, for seed E^rly York Cabbage, Heart- 
ehaped, and Baitersea, and a:i>out the middle <»f 
August, on middling good ground; take them Op 
before the winter sets in, and lay in up to the 
fleck, to keep orer the winter- Cover with any 
kind of litter, to keep the frost from them na 
well as the sun ; 1 have found the sun as inju- 
rious, or more so, than the frost. W hen the 
weather opens in the Spring, set them out,. each 
sort apart, and about two feet from each uther ; 
hoe and keep them clean ; you will have tlie seed 
ripe in the month of June. 

Bergeli Cabbage, Drumlread, the dwarf s^Hs, 
the Savoys of sorts, [ have found it to answer 
best, to save some of the best kinds, ftnd cut the 
heads off, and set out the stumps, each kind'sep* 
arate ; they give the most seed. When the seed 
pod gets brown, cut all off, and tie in bonches, 
ns there will be juice enough in the stalks to 
ripen the seeds. After a few days, mb or tbrasli 
all out clean, and put away from mice ; they will 
not eat the seed, but will eat the pod ; the seed 
is in it. It is good for 16 years, or perhaps more. 
Cabbage seed, of any sort, is worth but little the 
third year from Europe, not much the second. 

If your Cabbage is likely to head in the fall- 



sooner than yon wish, raise tliem partly out of 
the ground with a spade iu October. 

Sow Bergen Cabbage seed and Drumhead seed 
from the I5th to the 20th of May, to set out 
about two and a half feet apart, for winter and 
fall use. The latter end of June, when it is 
rainy weather, make the ground good with rot- 
ten manuie. I have known ground that has 
laid a while in grass, give good Cabbage without 
any manure. 

Sow Savoy Cabbage, heart-shaped seed, from 
'the 20th to the,25th of May: the dwarf sort is 
the best. Set them out from two to two and a 
half feet apart in June, when it is wet weather. 
Tbe better the ground is, the better your crop will 
bo. In the first week of November, as the 
weath<^r may seem cold or not, take all up, and 
lay in close together up to the heads; and cover 
over with some straw or cedar brush, to keep 
diinng.the winter. In the springs raise the stalks 
up perpendicular,Mhey.wil] give sprouts better, 
mnd more of them. 
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CARDOONS. 

Cynara eardunculus. — native of ckete. 

Sow the seed early in April ; cover the ground 
about three inches thick with horse manure, well 
rotted and spaded in, the ground well broke ; draw 
drills six inches apart, and two deep ; drop the 
seed about two inches apart and cover over ; jou 
may at the same time sow Radish or Salad seed, 
broadcast, on the bed ; keep the ground clean, in 
the month of June, prepare trenches three and a 
half feet apart ; dig the ground out straight, the 
length of the trencheS) the width of a spade and 
the depth of the same ; lajit partly on both sides; 
put in the bottom of the trench, about two inches 
of horse manure, well rotted; spade that in 
about three inches ; take the opportunity of wet 
weather, and set the plants out' in other trenches 
eight inches apart, if dry weather ; cover with 
boards ; in a few days they will take root ; as they 
grow, draw earth to the stems of the plants. I 
have known them to be four feet high in October. 
Be careful in earthing up not to cover the heart. 
By some this is much admired as fine eating when 
stewed. Before cold weather sets in, take up and 
bury in a hole to use in the winter ; set out a few 
plants in the spring, three feet apart, for seed ; it 
keeps good six years. The mice eat it. 
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CAULIFLOWER. 

Brasiica napus^ — nativet of EURorB. 

Sow this seed for a standing crop^ the middle 
of the first week of October, say the 5th, in a 
frame, the ground to be made good with rotten 
horse manure, spaded in three inches under, in 
drills, about one inch deep, three inches apart, 
either across or lengthways the beds if possible ; 
drop the seed an inch apart ; if the ground is dry, 
give a watering, and shade until the plants come 
up, and cover over when the nights are cold ; — 
thin out when they get into the rough leaf^ and 
set them in ground similarly prepared,about three 
inches apart, the safest way is to have a frame 
prepared for them the first week of November, 
sunk in the ground with glass lights to give air, 
or shove off if necessary, and cover up always 
in cold weather. You must keep them growing 
all winter, as they are well worth the trouble* 
In the Spring, have a piece of ground manured 
well with rotten manure ; spade or plough as 
the size of your ground may be ; set the plaots 
out two and a half feet apart ; when the weather 
gets warm, in April, take them up with a hall 
of earth each ; that can be done eajsily by a care* 
ful hand; hoe the holes out about six inches deep; 
set the plants in; fill up with bome rotten manure 
of any kind; a small handful of poudrette t have 
used. Cover all over with the ground that 
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came out of the hole, so as to keep the plants 
from blowing about with the wind ; hoe and 
keep clean; if jQur plantation is large, go through 
with a plough ; in June they will be fit for use i 
an acre will hold near seven thousand. I 
think it is not receiving over much when the 
clear gain on each may be taken at twelve cents* 
I had given up raising Cauliflower, for any cer- 
tainty, until accident put in my way the above 
time of sowing, it is out of the usual routine of 
gardening. I had some seed, and in clearing 
out old concerns, 1 threw it away whereabout 
I was standing. 

After a little time, the seed came up, and 
having a little spare room in a frame, took them 
up, put them in it, and kept them over winter, 
not thinking they would come to any thing ;— 
the plants looked well in the Spring ; I set them 
out as above ; before there were ninety-four of 
them, they all headed well, except one; thinks I 
to myself, here is a lesson by chance: ever since 
I have continued to sow about the same time, 
and always had good success, provided- the 
ground was first rate. You may sow some Cauli* 
flower in the middle of Febru airy, when you sow 
for Early Cabbage: they will sometimes do mid-^ 
ling well if the Spring is moist, but not certain. 

For a fall crop, sow about the twentieth of 
May in ground in good condition, in a bed, and 
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prepare for setting them out io the latter epd of 
June. If the ground is not quite so good as j.ou 
prepared in the Spring of the year, you must 
embrace a wet time for transplanting at this time 
of the season. Hoe the earih to their stems, and 
plough through between, if your ground will 
admit of turning. In the month of October, they 
will be fit for market. Generally before the cold 
weather sets in, take them up and lay in a cellar, 
I have found them flower as well without roots 
as with, provided the cellar is kept clear of frost, 
and a little damp. This seed is very troublesome 
to save. European seed will grow three years , 
old, and not much aftor that time. 



CELERY. SOLID. 
Apium graveolens, — nokth of europb. 

VARIEriES. 

Wkite SoUd. 1 Pluk Solid. 

The solid Celery is the only kind worth rais- 
ing. Have a piece of ground manured with rot- 
ten manure ; spade it over, rake it smooth, laj 
your bed out about four feet wide, sow your 
seed broadcast, allowing for every seed to be 
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half an inch apart: cover over about half an 
inch deep. 

If you are not stinted for ground, prepare 
the earth as before : sow the seed in rows four 
inches apart, one inch deep. You may take a crop 
of Radishes from the same ground also. As Cel- 
ery seed lays in the ground a considerable time, 
it likes a damp situation, but this sowing is for 
the main crop : you are recommended to sow 
some of it in February, when you raise Early 
Cabbage, and in a frame, &c. &c. Prepare 
some ground in a shady situation, manured with 
rotten horse manure about two inches all over« 
and turn that in about three inches under, rake 
it smooth; set out your plants as soon as you can 
cleverly hold them, about three inches apart; set- 
tle all with a good watering, if not cloudy : shade 
for a few days with a bass matt laid on brush or 
any thing that will keep it fron[i resting on tho 
plants; finally, towards the latter end of June, 
mark off your ridges for Early, three feet and a 
half apart ; throw out the earth the width of a 
spade and the same depth, putitng the earth on 
both sides : then put about two inches of any sort 
of rotten manure, turn that in about three inches 
deep, then set your plants out, in the middle of 
the trench, six inches apart, keeping your feet 
close together, but not to tread on the plants ; 
settle all with a good watering. If you are raising 
it for market, plough out two furrows, one 
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from the other; if not deep enough,p]ough a third 
and put the dung in ; cover over with a hoe ; 
set your plants, as before directed. You may con- 
tinue to set out until the middle of August, occa- 
sionally. It is the surest way to shade it with 
boards until it takes root. A good crop of Celery 
pays well. You must keep it clean and draw earth 
to the stems, taking care not to bury the heart 
leaf. After it gets complete hold of the ground, I 
hare known it to require earthing up twice in a 
week ; the last earthing should be over all the 
tops, say about the middle of October when dry. 
The last setting out sometimes answers well to 
be upon the top of the ground. If the ground 
has been manured for the former crop, and done 
well, by the first week of November you must 
take it up, taking a dry time. Pull all the dead 
leaves off that do not look well, close by the 
roots ; open a hole in the ground, and lay your 
plants in close by each other, and as upright as 
they will stand ; cover that row over just out of 
sight; continue the next, and so on, until you 
have done; cover all up, ridge-shape, and deep 
enough to keep out the frost : take it out as you 
want it. 

The Pipe Celery is used sometimes for soup ; 
it comes in earlier than the Solid, but for market 
it is quite unsaleable, when the Solid sort is' rea- 
dy. Set out the kinds you want ip the Spring for 
seed about three feet apart ; the seed is goc^ m 
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«oup in the Winter ; it will grow sixteen jearS|. 
if saved here, when getting ripe, jou must fre- 
iqueutlj prop it up, for fear of rain, &c, Pou- 
drette is very good manure for Celery. North's 
Giant Celery set oiit nine inches apart in the 
rows, and four feet apart one from the other, 
by four feet. Unless you have damp ground, 
«et none of it. Turnip-rooted Celery, set out 
six inches by a foot : it is good for stews. 



CARROT. 

Daucus carota, — native op Europe. 

The dark Orange sort is best for this climate, 
and does well on ground that is in good order 
l^efore, without manure of any sort. A little of 
Early Horn may be sown for the first crop, as 
soon as the weather is open ; your principal crop 
must be got in about the middle of April. If for a 
family garden, have your ground well broke with 
the spade, and raked over ; lay your beds out 
about four feet wide, with a foot-path between; 
the drills drawn a foot apart, and about two 
inches deep; the seed sprinkled to about three 
inches apart, and you m^y sow some Radish 
seed broadcast on the beds ; at the same time, 
rake all over. If you raise for market, ploughing 
ing the ground/ and harrowing, will do as well. 
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Draw the drills across, make your beds any 
widtb you may wish, say ten feet or more, and 
spriukle Radish seed all along the side of the bed 
within reach, or you may at this time sow Im* 
perial, or Butter Lettuce, or large yellow Silesia, 
to take up and transplant for heads in the month 
of May. Cover the drills in with your feet, then 
smooth all off with a wooden rake. You must 
hoe and keep clear from weeds. When the Car- 
rets come up, thin out to about six inches apart. 
I hav'e found it a capital way to let some good 
Radishes and Salad of the curled kind stand, to 
run to seed. It is preferable to mix the Carrot 
seed well with earth previous to sowing, and 
that must be dry : it saves time. 

For field culture, sow broadcast, about three 
pounds to th6 acre ; after they come up, have a 
drill horse-hoe set at eighteen inches apart ; then 
go through with a hand-hoe ; have the Carrots 
from nine to twelve inches in the rows; they must 
all be taken up before the winter sets in, and 
buried in a hole, or laid in sand in a cellar ; if 
in a hole in the ground, let it be long; if they are 
put into a round heap, they will be apt to heat 
and spoil. If the heap is large, trim off the tops 
close into the Carrot, except what you may want 
for seed: always save the darkest orange-colored, 
which sells best in market. Set them out ia 
the spring, the tops level with the surface of the 
groand^ two and a half feet apart. The seed will 
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ripeu in July. I have sown the seed twelve 
years old : if not rubbed dean, it grew welL The 
■Carrot seed that is rubbed clean, unless yon 
know it to be fresh, will not grow, unless new. 
It 19 easier to sow when clean from tlie brand 
that grows on it. Mice da not eat this seed. . 



CHERVIL- 

Seandix odorMta. — north of europb. 

This does best on ground in good order with- 
out manure; it is used in cookery by the French. 
Spade the ground well, and sow in drills two 
inches deep, and a foot apart, the middle of April: 
the plants to stand about four inclies apart in the . 
rows ; it will answer for inside edgings in a small 
garden. If yo^i raise it for market, you may make 
a bed of it any convenient size you wish. The 
seed is rather troublesome to save, frequent]/ 
wants picking, and is not safe to sow the third 
jrear« The mice do not eat it. 
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CHIVES. 

Mlium sdiBnoprasum. — cold parts of Aurofr. 

Plant the roots for edging to a walk or border, 
two inches deep, and the same distance apart, in 
the form you wish them to be. It seldom has 
seed* The roots are generally easily got : they 
live a considerable time out of the ground. 



CORN SALAD. 

Valeriana olitoria.^^n kTivE op Britain.* 

Sow in September, in drills, nine inches apart 
and two inches deep : when it comes up, thib^out 
to three inches. 

It sells well in market in the spring. It will 
ripen its seed in June : you must be careful when 
It is getting ripe, that a shower of rain, or wind, 
do not disappoint you of the most of it. When 
it gets of a whitish brown appearance, puIJ it up, 
tie it in bunches, when dry, rub it out. Mice 
eat it. Keeps good for six years. 
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CRESS. 
Lapidium sativum. — south of BUHorB. 

VARIBTIE9. 

Carled, or Peppergran. 

Sow as soon as the weather is open, in light 
sandy grounci and warm situation : it soon comes 
up. For Early Salad, the drills to be aboiat six 
inches apart and one deep ; the seed is generally 
sowed »o as almost to touch in the drills-— 
For Salad, if you have d^imand for it, you must 
sow a little every ten days. About the middle of 
April is the best time to sow for seed ; let that 
stand about nine inches apart; when it gets ripe, 
pull it up, and tie in bunches. It keeps four 
yearsk Mice do not eat it. 



BROAD-LEAVED CRESS. 

Delaware Crees. — Pereimto/. 

Sow this seed in ground that is of a dry na- 
ture, in drills one inch deep and a foot apart; 
thin the plants out to six inches in the rows ; it 
Jas.ts for years in the ground ; it will r^pen seed 
the second year, and keep good for six years. 
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WATER CRESS. 
Sisymbrium nasturtium* — bsitain and ivortb 

AMERICA. 

Sow the seed in a northern aspect, the mid- 
dle of April. When they come up, have a situa- 
tion that is continually wet with a running spring, 
or get some plants, which i» the best way, and 
put them in about nine inches apart. The plants 
can be sent a considerable didtance, being packed 
up wet, and kept from getting dry. I ba?a 
known them to live seven weeks. 



CUCUMBER. 

Cucumis saiivus, — asia. 

For Early, dig out the ground two feet deep, 
six inches longer and wider than the size of 
your frame. Fill all up with hot stable dung, 
shaken up regularly, about a foot higher than the 
surface of the ground ; then put on the frame and 
glass light ; let it stand a few days to settle ; put 
in about three inches of vegetable mould, or the 
richest garden mould you have ; let it stand until 
the heat rises ; then draw that mould in a heap 
to the centre, and towards the back ; put about 
three inches more earth in ; sow some seed in 
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small sized dower pots, plunging them in the 
bed. if you are not sure of the heat by experi- 
ence, put a thermometer in the bed, and keep 
the heat up to 7^ degrees ; your Cucumbers will 
grow in one light box, will raise a great number 
of plants ; when they come up, have small pots, 
put three plants in each pot, and keep them ^ere 
growing ; you may set one potful out in a bill, 
nine inches high, in the middle of your bed. 
"When they begin to show their roots through the 
ground, put more earth on, &c. 

In the meantime prepare your other beds that 
you intend to set out in the same way as above 
directed ; some have the lights in frames of three ; 
if there are more than four lights in a frame, 
they are unhandy to lift : at times they may be 
from four to five feet wide, and six to nine inches 
higher in the back than front, the liji^ht for the 
glass answers best six inches wide, not being so 
likely to break. When the plants get into the 
rough leaf, set them out into the bearing beds, 
on the best garden ground you have. If you have 
not vegetable mould, after the heat rises, you 
may raise heads of Salad, for which purpose 
you ought to be provided with fall plants ready 
to get at in a cold frame; they will soon come in« 
and pay well in market. Keep filling up, and as 
the Cucumbers run, you must give room, short- 
ening the shoots at the third joint to make 
them fill the frame. It will show a Cucumber 

4 
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generally at the fourth joint, if there are no flow« 
ers near the flower that has a Cucumber on it. 

You must put a flower that has no Cucumbei' 
on it to the one that has, and touch it slightlj. 
This is what is called setting them ; and it is 
necessary in a close frame. In cold weather the 
lights must be kept covered up in the nights ; 
and, if necessary, the bed lined fdl around with 
hot dung, until the weather gets warm. When 
the ground is dry, water in the forepart of the 
day, with water that has had the chill taken off. 
By the latter end of May, take your lights off 
entirely, and raise your frames up about six 
inches above the ground : they will run out and 
bear, until they come m the open ground. I'here 
is a long green sort that does well for forcing ; 
they come in clusters. 

About the middle of May prepare, if yon have 
ground suitable. It must be clear from gra«8 ; 
for instance, where Potatoes, Corn, or Turnips 
were the previous year. It must not be stiff clay, 
or liable to be covered with water. Plough 
your ground furrow out, nine feet apart with 
crosses. Put a shovelful of rotten manure from 
the street. Hog or horse dung will do. Sow 
about twelve seeds on a hill, and cover over* 
If your ground is in good order, you can get a 
crop of Radishes off, between the hills, by sprink- 
ling the seed carefully, which wiU pay for ftil the 
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labour. Before the Cucumbers begin to run 
over the ground, a little plaster is good to keep 
the flies off. "When thej begin to run ; puU all 
out except about three, and them the largest, to 
be left. If you do not sow Radishes between the 
hills, plough through, and keep clean with a hoe. 



CUCUMBERS, FOR PICKLING. 

Sow the first week in July. The same mode 
of cultivation ; say about a foot nearer in the 
hills will answer. Save for seed those that come 
first, near the root of the plant. The seed keeps 
good for six years. Mice eat it. It is better 
three years old than less. 



CORN INDIAN. 

Zea tnayz. — native of all warm latitude* 

For Early, plant in a warm situation in hills, 
four feet apart. Put about a shovelful of rotten 
manure in a hill. Put in four seeds for first 
planting. Leave those of the largest, when you 

£lve the first hoeing : as it continues in growth, 
oe the hills up. If you raise for market, 
working between with the plough, is best and 
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cheapest For a large crop, plant about the 
middle of May. IfGreen Corn is wanted, con- 
tinue to plant occasionally to the first week in 
July. Bleached ashes answer well for manure. 
If you arie plagued with crows, then genendJy 
soak your seed in a thin solution of tar and 
water. 



ENDIVE- 

Cichorium endiva. — ^hatiye of chika. 

Sow a little early in the Spring, on ground in 
good order, and thin it out to about a foot apart, 
to get seed from. Rub the seed out in Autumn. 
It is good three years. Mice eat' it. 

For a crop, sow in the middle of June and 
July, on a bed, broadcast ; the ground to be ia 
good order. It makes excellent Salad. Pre- 
pare by spading or ploughing ; the ground to be 
manured all over about two inches thick, with 
rotten manure. Rnke or harrow over, and aet 
your plants out a foot apart. When they are 
about three inches high, take the adtantage of 
damp weather. Hoe and keep clean : as they 
get large, it is an easy way to lay a piece of 
shingle or light board, to make them blanch* 

The Green Curled sort is the best. The Broad* 
i 
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leaved has to be tied up to make them head, in 
dry weather. Take up before the cold weather 
sets in, what is not used, and put into a cold 
frame, for winter use ; taking care to keep 
the frost out by covering. 



GARDEN BURNET. 

Bangusorha officinalis, — native of Britain. 

Sow the seed in drills two inches deep and fif- 
teen apart in the rows. Thin the plants out 
to six inches. They will do to transplant. It 
lasts for years.' The second year it will have 
seed, and that is good for three years. Mice 
eat it. ^ 



GARLIC. 

^Uium ino/y.— NATIVE OF the south ofeurope. 

Plant the single roots in rows, three inches in 
the gtound, six inches apart, and the rows one 
foot apart, in the month of September, and in the 
Spring. Hoe and keep clean. The roots will 
be ready to take up in the month of June : let 
them drivtHea tie in bunches, and put away for 

4# 
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KALE, OR SPROUTS. 

Brassica class of plants* 

Sow the same time as directed for Cabba|^ey 
about the middle of the month of May: Sie 
ground need not be so good. Set out in June, 
about two feet apart. Hoe and keep clean. 
The seed obtained in this climatCi is better than 
that which is imported. 



KALE, SEA. 

Crambe marititna. — native of Britain. 

This is a good vegetable and comes in before 
Asparagus, and lasts for years in the ground. 
Choose a good spot not covered with standing 
water. Spade or plough in about three inches 
of rotten manure. Smooth the ground. Lajr 
your bed out four feet wide, and a footway be- 
tween, open drills, three inches deep and a foot 
apart. Crack the seed pods with a rolling pin : 
I have done it sometimes with my foot. Unleaa 
that b done, the seed will lay in the ground.two 
years. Drop' the speeds in,^ about three inchee 
apart. You must do this before the Spring opens. 
You may sow Radishes or Salad seed on tbm 
bed, at 4bey will be off before the Sea Kal# 
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wants the ground. Hoe and keep clean. In 
Autumn, cover all over three inches, with long 
stable dung, for ^e winter. Earlj in the Spring, 
according to the. size of jour planting, choose a 
piece of ground as above described and manured. 
Take up your plants carefully. Set in hills 
three in an angular form, six inches apart ; the 
tops about one inch under the ground, two and 
a half by three feet ; one row from the other. 
You can take a crop of Beans, Cabbage, Spring 
Spinage, or Radishes, between the rows. Keep 
them clean during the Summer, and in Autumn 
cover the hills over with long manure from the 
stable ; and in the Spring take the dung off, and 
fork or spade it in carefully, by the plants. 
If yoir patch is largei plough between, and take 
a crop as before directed. When the Kale 
comes up, cover over with flower pots to blanch. 
Some blanch it with long dung, laid over to keep 
the light from it ; as that is necessary, if yon 
wish it to grow large. 

Mr. Curtis, of the Society of Friends, and a 
very good botanist, was the first to introduce this 
vegetable into the London market ; at present, 
there is large quantities of it growing for that 
purpose. It is easily forced out of its usual way, 
when you have plenty of plants, as you finally 
will have. If you do try to raise it, take up a 
parcel and put it into a frame, with about eigb- 
tten inebaa of fresh thick staUe minin* : fat a 
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box on, three inches of mould all oyer. Set tt 
plants on within four inches of one another ; i 
the same time, fill up with ground to the tO] 
Cover over in all eight inclies deep. It will I 
ready for tiie table in three weeks, by keepio 
the heat up to fifty degrees of Fahrenheit, 
wants no sunshine. 



LEEK. 

I Allium porrum. — native op switzebland. 

Prepare a bed of good ground early in April 
spade in some rotten manure from the stable 
lay your bed out four feet wide, the drills tw 

f inches deep and nine inches apart. Sprinkl 

your seed in ; say an inch apart ; sow Radis 
or Salad seed with it. To make the most of ch 
ground, keep clean with a hoc. In the mont 

' of July have the ground of the size you wani 

well manured, spaded or ploughed in, ani 

, smoothed off. Plant your Leeks out four inche 

^ in the rows ; three inches deep, and nine inche 

one row from another. Hoe and keep cleao 

L They are liked much by some, and sell well ii 

market. For conyenience, I would recommeix 
to take up a parcel in Antumn, and partiall; 
coyer in the Winter, for the convenience of plant 
'n^ Th tie up with Parsley, the large Scotcl 
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Leek is generally considered the best Set a few 
of the bMt out for seed, about a foot apart; and 
put stakes to it as it ripens. Late in Autumn 
cut off, and put out of tbe wajr of mice. It keeps 
best, and lasts for years in the seed pods, dEc. 
Clean it out as you want iu If you have a good 
kind, take care of it in that way. 



LETTUCE. 

Lactuca saiiva. — » atitb or asu. 

The hardy Green Cabbage is best to sow in 
September, ah>uDd the sides of your Spinage 
bed. You may also sow some Imperial, or But- 
ter Dutch, at the same time. They will do well 
in a cold frame. If you are near a market, they 
answer to force in the Winter for disposal ; also 
some Brown Dutch. If you have a sheltered 
situation, make the ground good with rotten 
manure. Set them out in a bed i^ny size you 
wish, in October, four inches apart, and cover 
with a little straw, or salt hay, until Spring, and 
set out about nine inches apart : the Madeira 
sort also answers well, in the month of February. 
If you raise for market, make a hot bed about 
two feet deep with stable dung ; put your frame 
on, and about six inches of good garden mould ; 
let it stand a few days, for the heat to rise : dn 
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drills, one inch deep, three inches apart, am 
sprinkle the Early Silesia Lettuce in the drills 
cover carefully oyer with the hand or rake. Ii 
a short time it will come up, and soon be fit fbj 
market. This is the sort called the Early Cat 
&C. Embrace the opportunity to sow some of th< 
same sore in your bed for Early Cabbage ; alw 
to transplant, as soon as the weather opena 
When favourable, sow again in the open groui 
also some of the Yellow Silesia Dutch and But 
ter Dutch, to transplant out for for large heads, 
the latter end of June. You may also sow soiiM 
Brown Coss, or Sugar Loaf Sometimes it an. 
swers well in hot weather. The Coss Lettuce 
where they must be had, should be sowed in tbi 
fall, and kept over winter in a cold frame, 
out in the Spring, they make the best head, anc 
are not bitter. At that time save some of tin 
best-formed for seed. Let them stand ahi 
two feet apart, by them selves The Butter I 
tuce, to get seed from, must have the heads i 
off: let the stump stand: it will seed towarai 
Autumn. 1 generally save enough of the sort 
1 want for six years at once ; parti sularly if tb< 
garden is small : it will keep that time. Euro 
pean seed is good for nothing the second year. 
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MELON. 

Cucumus melo. — native of asia and otHbr 

WARM COUNTRIES, 

For Musk Melons, choose, if yeu have it, tf 
dry situation, if inclined to sUnd the better. If 
you have plenty of ground and near a market, 
plough, harrow and furrow it out, about eight 
feet square; put in a shovelful of rotten manurci 
or street dupg^ into each hill. Smooth the 
ground^ off with your foot : sow about eight 
seeds in a hill, and cover over an inch deep< 
After the plants come up and begin to run, pull 
all out except about three. Sometimes thej^die; 
off, or rot Plough between, and keep the hills 
up with the hoe. If your garden is small, you 
must spade and put in as above. 

For Water Melons, I believe it is better to give 
ten feet between the hills. The same kind of 
ground and management suits. Seed from the 
southward gives the best crop here. Sow four 
seeds in a hill, pull out the worst, if they all come 
up, save them. 



•• 
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MEL0N6ENA OR EGG PLANT^ 

Selamm meUmgena-^nom Atuu 

The Porple Heart-shaped is the best sort, 
to raise to eat. Sow the seed in the. month of 
Febraary in yoor hot-bed, where you save Barly 
Cabbage. If you have not a hot-bed, and Toiur 
place is small« yoo had better buy some plaata 
in May. Make your ground good, the latter 
end of May, with rotten horse manure. Sot 
the plants out two and half feet apart* Hoe 
and keep clean. A dry situation answers best. 
They wUl bear until the frost stops them. Tho 
White Egg Plant is best for ornament. Sara 
some that come first for seed. When they become 
yellow and wilted, put them away in a dry warns 

Elace, until November ; it will be all that time 
sfore you have ripe seed. Cut open, and wash 
it out ; put it away to dry where nothing can eat 
it This seed is not good the second year. 



MUSHROOMS. 

PapUian odorata. 

The Mushroom is found about horse dung 
and old hot-beds, in the Summer. * If they are 
wanted, cover the bed over with straw or sedge. 
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to keep the surface (torn the sun's rays, and 
water occasiooally. I have had a bed to bear 
all the Summer. When thej are wanted, make 
a bed of horse manure, dried in the sun, and not 
wet with rain. Commence with longish straw, 
or dung, the length you wish it, about six inches 
tliick, and four feet wide, audraisingthat up three 
and a half feet high, tapering off like the roof of 
a house. Lay on about six inches of good gar- 
den mould, and cover over with straw or hay. 
Water well with a rose on the water pot, so us 
to wet it through. Keep it dry from washing 
rains. If it is out of doors, a moderate rain at 
times is a benefit to it ; keep it covered up, and 
when the cold weather sets in, the frost must be 
kept from it. I have had them bear nine months 
in succession. You may put in the spawn as 
soon as the bed is made, in pieces about nine 
inches apart : it will generate spawn of itself^ 
it does not bear so soon, but much better 
afterwards. 



MUSTARD. 

Sinapis alba. — native of Britain. 

VARIETIES. 
White Mustard. | Black Mustard. 

For Early Salad, sow the White in drills 

5 
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inch deep and four inches apart, the drills fi*oin 
each other. The seed should almost touch to 
cut for Green Salad. It soon comes up. To 
raise by the quantity, it should be sown early on 
dry ground in good heart, about three quarters 
of a pound to the acre of the white ; half a 
pound of the black will answer* As soon as 
it gets brown in the pods^ you must mow it 
off, or pull it up, and tie it into sheaves, right 
off, as there will be sap enough in the stalks to 
ripen and fill the seed ; or you may lose the 
most of it. I believe that is the reason it is not 
more cultivated here, not being carefully saved. 
Will ripen in June when completely dry. Thrash 
it out, and put it away until wanted. It might 
be raised here, on poor land, and save the trou- 
ble of getting it eUewhere. 



NASTURTIUM. 

Tropdbolum magus. — native of Persia. 

This answers best on ground that is dry, in an 
open situation and middling good order. Make 
hills about three feet apart, the ground p]ou£:hed« 
if for market. If in a small garden spaded, the 
rows three and a half feet from the othen As 
early as you can get the ground to work, plant 
tkree s^ds in a hill, alK»ut three inches deep« 
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Cover with a hoe, and keep clean ; draw the 
earth to the hill, until they begin to run, and if 
you turn them over partly after they get into 
flower, it makes them bear better. You can 
pick from them until the frost sets in : the seed 
keeps four years. Mice eat it. 



ONIONS. 
Allium sativum. — nativb of the south of 

EUROPE. 

Spiinkle or sow early in April, in drills, two 
inches deep. They grow best on good dry 
ground ; if it is not dry, you must make it so. 
If in a small garden manure with well-rotted 
fowl or cow manure : poudrette is still better ; 
It requires to be put on with care. Plough, if 
on a large scale, and harrow smooth. Lay your 
bed out the ^ize you may wish ; draw drills 
across, with your drill : rake the foot-wide side, 
if you wish them to grow smaller. Take the 
nine inch^ side, and when they come up, you 
must not thin out to more than three inches 
apart. The Silver- skinned is the best for pick- 
ling : the other sorts as you may fancy. They 
must be thinned out to six inches in the rower, 
in the course of cleaning. After you have put 



&l OKRA. 

jour drills on, sprinkle Radish or Salad seed 
on the side of the bed, within reach 'ofthe edge. 
Take one tow between your feet, sprinkle the 
seed in, and cover at the same time with your 
feet, until you have done. Smooth all off with a 
wooden rake. It is a good way to sow in Au- 
gust, in a dry situation, for early Spring Onions 
that are not likely to run in gullies, in Autumn 
or Spring. You must hoe and keep clean in the 
spring of the year. For Early, set out small 
Onions in rows six inches apart, by four inches. 
They will come in soon. Let some run to seed. 
If you do not break the shoot off, that will pre- 
vent them from becoming hard. 



OKRA. 

Hibiscus escuhnius^ — west india. 

Sow the seed early in May, in good ground 
well broko with the spade or plough ; sniooth it 
off, and draw drills three inches deep ; sprinkle 
the seed in, when it comes up thin out in the 
rows to fifteen inches apart : the rows to be two 
feet from each other In damp weather you may 
transplant if you wish it, on good ground ; .hoe 
and keep clean. If you wish to raii*e largely, 
as it is a good substitute for coffee, give more 
distance, so as you may clean with the filoogh.; 
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the pod, when green is used, just before the seed 
gets hard: it hears until the cold weather sets in. 
If you want it early, sow a few seed in a hot bed 
and transplant the latter end of May, the seed 
keeps for years, mice eat it. 



PARSNIP. 
Pastinaca sativa — Britain and coldbk parts 

OF EUROPE. 

Prepare, by ploughing or spading, early in 
April, ground of a good depth and free of gravel 
or stones, and in good order the previous year ; 
lay your beds at any size you wish, and draw 
drills about two inches deep and a foot apart, or 
to eigiiteen inches ) 1 have found it to answer a 
double purpose to sprinkle Radish seed through 
the bedw Be sure to pull out the worst, and have 
them to stand from three to four feet apart to 
get seed from ; drop the Parsnip seed about four 
inches apart ; this is the quickest way in the long 
run, when they come up, thin out to about eight 
laches apart within the rows, hoe and keep clean, 
in wet weather. The latter end of Jun^ you may 
transplant some where you wish, if the ground is 
not soft, &c. Tt is a good method, only in Octo- 
her, to gO' through the bed, beginning at one end 
with a rako rack, and bend ^11 down to the 
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ground : it makes the roots swell better. Just be* 
^re the winter sets in, it is advisable to take up 
a parcel and put them in a hole, particularlj if 
they are wanted for market in that season* 

Set out a few for seed, two and a half feet 
apart in the spring. The seed is not good the sec* 
ond year, the mice will not eat it. 



PARSLEY. 
Apium petroselinum. — south of eueopb. 

VARIETIES. 
Dwarf Curled. | Single Curled. 

Choose dry ground, either spaded or ploughedi 
smooth it off, draw drills about two inches deep* 
a foot apart, and sprinkle the seed in the rows 
about one inch apar. early in the spring. The 
seed lays a considerable time in the ground, I 
would prefer ground that was in good order the 
previous year, us it is not so likely to be killecl 
with the whiter frost: if severe, it is a good w»y to 
cover it over partially with sedge or straw for 
the winter ; it will pay well if you supply tbo 
market. Take up, put in a frame before tlie 
winter sets in, a quantity carefully, as thiek M 
'Oil can lay it in, to cut green occasionnllj mi 
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the winter. Some cut it in October, in a dry 
time, and put away for winter use, by laying it la 
bunches. Sow also early in September, particu- 
larly if you raise for market. I have known 
sometimes in the sprint: there was none to be 
had. The spring sowing should be thinned 
out to abuut four inches in the rows, it only lasts 
two years. Have some set out for seed eighteen 
inches apart, which is good for six years, the 
mice do not eat it. 



PEAS. 

Pisum sativum — south of europb. 

There are many sorts. 

Light sandy ground answers best, ifyou hare 
not that, do not try them in market; if you have« 
and near a large town, they pay well. Early 
^^y* by some called the VVashington, sow as 
soon as you can, set the ground open, with spade 
or plough ; open drils four inches deep and two 
and a half inches apart, and sprinkle some rotten 
manure; in the bottom sow the Peas, by chance, 
abont two inches apart ; cover over with a rake, 
or a good hand wiih a plough will do as well and 
quicker. The Early Charlton will answer that, 
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distance ; Marrowfat, the rows should be tbree 
feet apart. The above sorts are the only safe 
sorts to raise for market. For a family garden. 
Knight's Marrow, Sugar, &c. They may be still 
six inches further apart in the rows, and, you may 
make them double, and put sticks or brush in ; 
they will bear better, but not so soon. Dwarf 
Prussian and Dwarf Spanish want no sticking ; 
the rows two feet apart. In ripening for seed, pick 
none from that part : it is very little use to sow 
after the middle of May, unless your ground is 
rather of a damp tendency. I have sometimes 
had a crop in the fall, by sowing in the first 
week of July. I have sowed the seeds eight years 
old, and they grew well ; Peas from Europe will 
not come up the third year here. 



PEPPER. 

FOR PICKLES, — Capsicum a/it/m.-— east indiis. 

Sow if you have a hot bed, some seed, the kind 
you want, as they will come earlier and bear 
till the cold weather sets in. Set them out the 
last week in May, a foot by 'eighteen inches 
apart, on good rich dry ground. SoVv shed for 
a large crop if you raise for market, in May ear- 
ly, in a bed of good ground, in drills a foot apart, 
two inches deeo ; after they come up thin out, 
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by transplanting as you may wish any reasona- 
ble distance ; hoe and keep clean. Save some 
good shaped for seed; when ripe, cut the seed 
out and put away to dry, and secure it from mice 
or rats: they will eat it. The seed will grow three 
years if well saved. 

The Long Red, or Bird Pepper,will grow eight 
years dry in the pods. 



POTATOE. 

Solarium tuberoso, — native of feru. 

For early I prefer those that are round-shaped, 
hollow in the eye, and white coloured. If they 
are lar^^Ci cut them a few days before planting', 
having two eyes to each cut. Spade or plough 
your ground as to the size of your plantation ; if 
large, a plough is most economical, and equally as 
eood. Open drills about six inches deep, in a dry 
situation and warm, you will liave the most re- 
turns. Put aloiig in the rows manuie, if it is 
long it will answer. Plant the sets ten inches 
apart in the rows, and then two feet apart ; if the 
g-round is not free from giass, give six inches 
more. Cover over with the hoe ; a neat plough- 
man can do it quicker with thut. Thin work 
should be done as soon as the grotmd will work. 
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About the middle of April to the middle of May« 
plant youi' principal crop, if your ground is rougby 
it will be advisable to plant in hills, eighteen 
inches in the rows, by two feet and a half between ; 
hoe and keap clean with the plough. Plant the 
potato whole, unless they are large, then cut. 
The Mercer sort is the best to cut, the small I 
would not plant, give them to your live stock. 
J have had a good crop from planting the first 
week in July. The potatoe that comes from the 
eastward answers best about New York : if you 
have to buy, prefer them. When they get ripe 
they are apt to rot in the ground. The early sorts, 
if the ground is stiff loam in wet weather, in that 
case it is best to take them up. Put them in a 
dry collar, and cover over from a current of wind, 
and they will keep better. If you have a large 
quantity, I am well satisfied the best way is to 
put them in a hole in a dry place, cover over with 
straw, then earth, say eighteen inches thick, 
ridge fashion ; they will not be liable to heat and 
spoil as if in a round body. Epicures in potatoes 
will put them into a barrel with dry sand, and in 
a cellar that is free from freezing; when that can 
be done, they are always as good as just from the 
ground. They are an excellent cleaning crop. 
1 may mention this transaction, it may be of use 
to other. In 1818 I had a piece of ground thai 
had been under nursery for eight) years, very 
rough and full of grass, had it turned over the 
middle of May, one half planted with the English 



white, the other with the large flat blue sort, both 
earthed and kept clean with the hoe through the 
summer. In the fall I had at the rate of 430 
bus);iels to the acre, the best potatoes I ever eat. 
I planted some of the same sort in the month of 
June, on the same kind of ground, and they were 
DOt fit to eat, and a poor crop. The Mercer 
potatoe, take it altogether, is the best for a stand- 
ing crop : they come earlier in the southward thati 
old sorts* 
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Potatoes, sweet* 

Convolvulus batatas. -^BOTB. indi^. 

The following is an improved way of raising 
the sweet potatoe. Dig out the ground one foot 
deep, the size of your frame, and fill all over re- 
gular two feet thick with hot stable dung ; put on 
your frame, and put about three inches of good 
ground all over; in a few days the heat will rniso 
them. Lay your potatoes alone, side by side to- 
gether, cover all over with good free ground, 
shut up and keep the bed warm. The shoots 
will come up in about three weeks. Give air in 
warm weather } cover up at nights. Put about 
three inches more earth all over the bed, and 
keep them growing at about sixty degrees of 
Fahrenheit* By the latter end of May the plants 
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will be ready to set out. Slip them o^ carefully 
between your finger and thumb. Have your 
ground ploughed a good depth, and harrowedf 
then run a furrow^dbout four inches deep and 
three feet apart ; put in about three inches ma« 
nure well rotted, then gather two furrows over the 
dung ; finally, set your plants out fifteen to ei^hm 
teen inches apart exactly over the dung; hoe and 
'keep clean with the plough. As the weather 
gets warm ihey will soon cover the ground. Yon 
may plant again abuutthe middle of June. Light 
sandy ground answers best for this crop. If they 
are attended to, an acre is worth $200 near a 
market. Hog manure is rather preferable. The 
plants about six inches is a proper length. A 
complete dry warm cellar keeps them best in 
the winter. 



POTATOES, JERUSALEM. 

Hilianihvs. — both indies. 

Sandy ground and dry answers best. Plant 
three pieces in a hill two and a half .feet by three 
apart Hoe and keep clean through the summer ; 
in the fall they will be fit for use. If they are 
wanted for the winter, take^tbem up and put into 
a hole for the convenience of getting, as the flroK 
does not hurt them. 
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PUMPKIN. 

Cucurbita pepo. 

If jou hare a spare corner in jour garden, 
and that sandy, sow a few Pumpkin seeds, the 
hiUs should be twelve feet apart ; the middle of 
May they are usually planted among corn. Lay 
erery fourth row or sixth, three seeds in the edge 
of a hill, there they do best. Where the air is 
clear, prefer the outside of the corner patch, as 
one cleaning does for both : they are good for 
man and beast: if well managed cost but little. 



RADISH. 
Raphanus so/tvu^.^— from china. 

VARIETIES. 



Yellow Short Top, 
Blade do. 
Blus do. 



Scarlet Short Top. 
Chenj do. 
Turnip do. 

Good to sow for warm weather ; the Scarlet 
Short Top is best to sow fojr early, in a frame. 



If you are near a market, it irill pay well to 
make a hot* bed about a foot thick of warm dung 
from the 8ta)>Ie» and put a frame on it, and about 
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nine inches of good ground all over, draw dtllli 
about three inches across the bed, and drop the 
seed in about three inches apart, and cover ail 
over well with good ground. You may also 
sprinkle Celery for early Green Curled Salad, 
Eggplant, Tomato, or Early York Cabbagei 
Ueart-shaped Cabbage for early setting out, as 
the Radishes will be off before the others want 
the ground ; in cold weather .you must cover up 
at night to keep the frost out. Radishes wiU . 
grow in a heat of 45 to 50 degrees of Fahrem 
When the weatheropens in April, sow in a warm 
situation, the Scarlet Short top, with other cropSf 
as they soon come off near the outside. If you 
supply the market, have your ground good with 
manure well rotted, and continue to sow every 
two weeks to the middle of August. I have fre^ 
quently drawn them up in eighteen days from 
sowing the seed; the Scarlet Turnip Radish, 
Blue, do. Yellow do. are the best to sow through 
the season ; towards the middle of August sow 
the Black Spanish, as they do for fall use best. 

English seed does best to sow in the warm 
weather, through the summer, about 5 pounds to 
the acre American seed, less will do as it 
comes up better : English seed, little of it will 
grow the third year, what is saved here will 
grow twelve years old. In spring for seed, pull 
out the best that comes first, and set them out hf 
themselves until ripe, then pull up or cut off, ana 
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tie up ; clean out at your leisure, ft cleans best 
in cold weather. If you have a quantity of it, 
thrash it out on the barn floor ; after I usually get 
as I may call it stocked, I prefer to saving but one 
or two kinds, the same year, unless the place is 
large, as they are apt to run into one another 
and get mixed with the farina ; the bees carry 
it along with them. It is a good way in the fall to 
fare some that you want, and keep all winter in 
a cellar laid in sand, to set out for seed in the 
spring. Sow Radish seed between your rows of 
Celery in July and August, as this will be off 
before the ground is wanted. 



RADISH HORSE. 

Cochlearia Armoracicu — Britain. 

Horse Radbh requires ground of a good depth, 
inclined to damp, to shoot well ; either spade or 
plough your ground, and smooth it over. Set 
pieces about three inches long, and one inch 
thick ; put them in with a spade, or set them 
about six inches deep, the same distance apart, 
a foot one row from the other. The spring of 
the year is best ; the fall will do. If it is likely to 
be wanted for winter use, take up a quantity 
in the fall, and put in a hole for to use as wanted* 
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RHUBARB. 

Rheum ^ndulatum. — Siberia. 

Requires g[ood light ground, but not nnniy ; 
spade over the ground ; if not good, make it so 
with rotten manure, about two inches thick. — 
Lay it off in a bed four feet wide and draw drills 
across two inches deep and six inches apart. — 
Drop the seeds in about three inches in the row9. 
About the middle of April, you may sprinkle 
some Radish, or Lettuce seed, at the same time 
smooth all off with the rake. Hoe and keep 
clean through the summer, and cover over in 
the fall with long dung from the stable. For 
the winter plants raised here do better than 
those from Europe. Prepare the second spring 
to set out for good, the same kind of ground 
as advised above ; if on a large scale, plough 
and harrow it. ;Set it out in hills, three plants 
in a triangle six inches apart, two-^nd a half 
feet in the rows, and then three feet apart — 
You may take a crop off between such, a^ 
Cabbage, Beans, Radishes, or Salad. Keep 
clean throuoh the summer, and cover the hills 
over in the fall with long stable manure. In 
the spring take that off, and spade it in round 
the plants. If you have room to use a plough, 
do so ; and drop between with spring Spinage, 
or Lettuce, Radish, &c. This year it will be 
fit to cut for use, and keep so for years by 
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pursuing the treatment recommended. Finally, 
thej will get rather thicker than they ought 
to be ; thin out wiih a sharp long knife : these 
will grow if set out, or to sell if you do*not want 
them. Rhubarb is esteemed much for pies and' 
tarts, and is brought to market in wagon loads, 
in Europe, a considerable distance. The seed 
ought to be new, of last year if from the old coun- 
try, or it may not grow if saved here : it will grow 
three years. 



SPINAGE. 

Spinacea oleracea. — ^warm parts of europb. 

The round seeded is the best kind ; it takes 
good ground and dry. If the ground is not good, 
yon most make it so, with cow or other manure, 
spaded or ploughed in, particularly if you are 
raising for market : it will pay well for manure. 
Having your ground ready, make drills early in 
the spring two inches deep, and nine inches 
apart ; sprinkle the seed along about two inches 
Apart, and cover over. You may make a second 
sowing the middle of April : it will soon be up, 
and fit to eat. Sow no more until the latter end 
of August, but let your principal sowing be in 
September : if you raise for market, about six 
pounds of seei will sow an acre of ground. Lay 
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your beds out any reasonable width >'ou wUh } 
draw with your drill machine about two inches 
deep, and a foot apart, at the same time sprinkle 
some hardy green cabbage lettuce ; you may also 
try some early York cabbage seed, on the driest 
part ; sometimes they will stand without any 
more trouble. ; all your loss is the seed* To set 
out for next spring, take one row between yowt 
legs, sprinkle the seed along, walking slowly, and 
covering it at the same time with your feet. 
For variety' you may take the prickiy-seeded 
sort : some think it stands the winter better, t 
never knew it to do so. It takes more seed, and 
it is troublesome to sow. Cover over before the 
cold weather sets in with straw, sedge salt-buy, 
or cedar-brush» Sooie sow it broadcast : it viU 
answer in a small garden, but not so well in a 
large one. There is a Dutch spiuiige, by some 
called lamVs quarter, which is good eating. 
Spado or plough the ground ; it must be good, 
or make it so with manure; draw drills ten 
inches deep, and eighteen inches apart ; about 
the middle of April drop the seeds four inches 
apart in rows ; cover over ; it will soon be up for 
use in the summer. You may save at the end 
of a row for seed, and the first disturbed at the 
end of your bed» For a market garden it ii 
always best to have enough : the seed will keep. 
I have known it to grow sixteen years old. Whfsn 
ripe, take it up, for fear the rains may wash it 
out ; thrash and clean it out, or the mice will d^ 
it for jou, and put awa^. 



SQUASH. 

Cucurbits mcloptpth — I ait inoi£|i« 

For the bush^squash, f)lotigh or ppade yovr 
ground ; it must be dry. You mfiy majie you^ 
hills about seven f^et apart. Open a hole w^fe 
a lioe, and pat in a shovelfal «f rotten ihapMTf ; 
smooth over and put in about four #eed9 ; Qovief 
over about two inches deeip. If tbey uiW come Mj)t 
pull up ike smallest except about tvO| be£^ 
they begin to f row nuich into the rough leaf, ai^ 
hoe earth towards the stems» Yeumiiy taken 
crop of radishes off between before tbey spre^ 
much. After a little wbile, hoe agaioi and ke^p 
clean : th^ will want no more as long as tb#j 
last. The middle of May is the best time fi^ 
planting* Running squashes of any sorts, put 
in hills ten feet apart. The same sort of man- 
agement will answer. Rotten hog manure is the 
best for them. Save what seed you may want 
^Ti those that come first: it keeps for years. It 
<s bstter tluree years old than younger. Mice 
^ill eat it 
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SORREL FRENCH. 

Rumex acetosa. — native of Europe. 

Dry ground, rather inclined to loamy clay, 
answers best for it. Spade or plough the ground ; 
dtaw a drill two inches deep. You may have it 
in a bed any size, the rows being a foot apart, or 
for edging along the side of a walk. Sow the 
seed early in April an inch deep; cover over 
thin. The plant ought to be three inches in the 
rows. This is ^perennial, or, in other words, 
lives for years. It is much admired as a purifier 
of the system, and sells well in market. The 
seed is good for nothing the second year unless 
saved here; then only for three years. Mice 
will eat it* 



SALSIFY. 

Trogopegan porrifoUuSf or Vegetable Oyster, 

Pirpancia, White ditto. — spain. 

They both require the same treatment, a good 
light loam, if well manured the previous year ; 
is preferable. Spade or plough your ground ; 
lay your bed out any size you may find suitable. 
Draw drills a foot apart, two inches deep> aboat 
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the middle of April ; the grouud must Ve ity 
and of good deptlu Drop your seed in the'dm 
three inches apart, and cover over ; if i^l cdttl^ 
up, thin out to six inches. Hoe and keep deafc 
through the summer ; in the fall it will be fit fMr 
use. To save trouble in the winter, take it^ 
what you may want, and put in a hole coveteA 
with straw, to get it ; frost would hurt it. Bislfbi^ 
you cook it, put it into water to take frost cot M 
the spring of the year it is good and fresh as M 
the summier. Set out, or let some stand lvh«M 
it grew, to get seed from. I Irave fouitd ^9l 
good way to have it in bunches, and put sticks 
to tie it to, unless I particularly wanted the 
ground. It frequently wants picking when get* 
ting ripe ; wind or rain will blow it away ; the 
seed is only good the first year. Mice will eat it. 



SKIRRET. 

Stum stsartein.— -ITALY. 

The same cultivation as to ground, as abovtt 
directed. The seed is hardly ever good that 
comes out here. I would take the liberty to re- 
commend it to those who wish to live like an em- 
peror sometimes, as Gibbon, in his History of tha 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, says 
that Domitian exempted a part of Italy from pajr* 
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ing taxes, by furnishing his table with that rege- 
table ; it is superior eating. Get OHt from Lon. 
don a quantity of roots, to be here in the spring. 
It is perennial, and increased from roots as well 
from seed ; easy to be propagated in good dry 
ground. Set the roots out six inches apart in 
the rows, and then a foot from each other; keep 
clean. Take them up in the fall, and^put them 
into a cellar to get at in winter. Set out again 
in the spring of the year, and so continue. The 
root is like a small sized turnip, and much the 
same in colour. 



TOMATO. 

Solanum Lycopersicum. — soutu America. 

To have them early, if you have not a hot-bed 
for other things, it seems proper vou might have 
a small box, of that description to forward the 
plants from rhe latter end of February, particu- 
larly if you intend to have them by the quantity, 
as they pay well, early in market, Dig a hole 
in the ground the same size of your box, say 
three feet wide and one foot in the ground, fill it 
Up eighteen inches deep with hot stable manure, 
put on the box, and put about six inches of light 
garden mould over it ; let it stand a few days, 
•ow your seed in drills an inch deep, and about 



three inches apart all through. If you have mora 
than you want, I have known them to sell for six 
cents a piece in May. The latter ^nd of May 
is a good titpe to set them out; they bear best 
on poor sandy ground that is dry, and come into 
bearing sooner. Set them out two feet and a 
half by three feet apart. They will bear until 
the cold stops them. Sow in April, if you have 
no hot-bed, in the open ground in a warm situa' 
tion, and set out as above directed. The small 
round sort sells best in the fall. Save some that 
are partly decayed before the cold weather sets ioi 
for seed. You must squeeze the seed out in a 
pail, or something like it, with the hand, and put 
it away to dry, and when that is done, put it out 
of the way of mice. It will keep for six years* 



TURNIP. 

Jbrassica napus, — native of eurgfe. 

The early Dutch, a small white flat turnip, is 
the best to sow in the spring of the year, and on 
ground that was manured the year previous. Sow 
either broad cast or drills in a small garden, the 
most open situation you have. If your garden is 
large, for market try broad-cast, and a pound of 
seed will sow an acre. You may try in wet 
ti^ather, by having your ground ready in the sum* 
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nier, aome turnips, particularly on new frround, 
if they are rather out of season, you will get well 
paid for your trouble. Sow the yellov Russian 
turnip in drills, eighteen inches apart^ tlim out to 
a foot in July. Early when the weather is damp, 
in new giound ifyouhaye it; the best red-top 
and green-top turnip sow from the tniddle to the 
latter end of August. Have your ground all ready 
ploughed and harrowed a little when it rains, or 
is likely. Sow your seed, give cnie course of the 
harrow, or more if it is wanted* About the best 
crop I ever saw was sowed on the !25th of August 
on new ground, and the seed was fourteen years 
old, about a pound weight to the acre, saved in 
this country. I had to take that or none, and 
that transaction set me at work occasionally tak- 
ing notice how long seed would grow, rf saved 
with care. 1 had tried the seed two davs before, 
and was satisfied it would grow«r 1 could not buy 
ether seed at the time. The turnip will form 
quicker from old seed than new. Hera I will 
observe, turnip seed from Europe does not come 
up well the second year in this climate, it doe» 
not there if it is thrashed out and cleaned before 
k is wanted. In saving for winter use, take them 
up before the hard frost sets in, and trim then» 
ck>se, bury in a hole, and take out when you 
want. In the spring of the year,, set out early 
by themselves what you want for seed ; as soon 
as that gets brown, cut it off and tie in bunches ; 
when coflipletely dry, thrash ii out. Mice do 
not eat it. 
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Sweet and iPot Herbs, &e. 



SWEET BASIL. 

Ocifmum basilicum.'^EAeT indim. 

Sow the seed io 9l warm sitaetion in April, or 
in a hot bed, about an inch deep. Set it out the 
latter end of May, in rowg one foot by two. Hoe 
and keep clean. This is used in making sausages. 



HYSSOP. , 

* 

Hy»$opU9 oj^tnaZi's.— SOUTH of kuropk. 

Sow tho seed in April, in light free ground, 
and dry aitURtion. When it comes op, aevit out 
in any form you wish ; th«» usual. way is to make 
an edging for the inner side of a border. Set the 
plants a few inches apart; if f)ra lied, a (oot in 
the rows. Keep clean when it comes into flowpr, 
cut it off when it is dry ; put it under cover, or it 
can be propagated by cuttinors in the spring. 
Tiim the cuttings to six inches in leng;th, and 
put thorn in the ground four inches apart, and the 
rows a foot apart. 

7 
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SWEl^T MARJORAM. 

Origanum mor^orano.— Portugal. 

Sow this seed in a. warm place or liot-bed : s^t 
out in May in light ground, not very strong with 
manure. There is sometimes a dwarf sort does 
well in smair pots, &c. out in the open ground, 
six inches by a foot apart. Keep clean. Cut it 
off in the fall, when dry* Seeid ^ood for two 
years, if saved here. 



MINT. 



lUentha piperita. -^-ctqws ih all oool LAT^ 

TVOBS. 

Make a bed in damp, Or shady ground. Put 
the roets in (he spring or fell, about three inches 
under ground» and six incites apart. You will 
soen have enough* When in Sower cut it 
ifrhen dry, and put out of the sun's rays, to keep 
till when wanted* 
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8ahia ofUtnalU. — NAtfVa or bvropc. 

Sow the seed in April, in Ueht dry grootid, and 
transplant into rows four, incnes apart bj a foot. 
When it is cleverly into flower, cut !t oQ* when 
dry, and tie in bunches ; pot it in a dry phicfe for 
use, or you may set out cuttings ; the same dis- 
tance from ground answers, l^t for this it lasts 
longest^ The seed is good four years. 



SUMMER SAVORY- 

Satufeja hortensis.'^v atitk of buropb. 

Sow in light free ground, not rich, in patches 
about an inch deep ; or you may maiie a bed in 
rows a foot apart, and six inches in the rows. 
When it comes freely into flower, poll it up when 
dry, and put away for use. The seed is good 
six years. 
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TARRAGON. 

Artemisia c^ractmctf/ta.— natitb of sumoRB. 

Drjr situation, light ground. Plant in a row, 
the pla;at8 to be six inehet apart, tU» rowii a foot. 
In the spring, when dry and in flower, cut it off 
lo save : put away in a dry place* 

Artendtia abtentkium^ or Wormwood. Plant 
three feet af^rt, on poorish gtround. Tha came 
culiiTation answers. 



THYMR 

Thymus vulgaris, — couth of eusofe. 

Sow the seed in April in lightish ground about 
one inch deep in a drill, snd cover ovetr. The 
seed is seldom good. Plant slips in rows four 
inclies aptirt, for edging. It dpes well for a walk 
side, or you may make a bed the same distanee, 
the rows a fuot apart* Save it in flower when 
dry i cut and put away. 



n 



Friilt Garaen. 



RED CURRANT, 

Ribes rubicum, — natitb o Britain. 

They grow best on middling light grouQd and 
dry situation ; if you raise them by the quantity, 
you had better plant some on damp ground, they 
will bear later. The spring of the year is the 
best time to set them out, about four feet apart. 
Having trimmed them, similar to an umbreUa 
upside down, the stem over six inches clear from 
the ground ; the plants to be two years old, 
raised in a nursery, and kept trimmed. You 
will find your advantage in so doing. Some 
plant side pieces, or suckers from old plants, 
they will do, but do not ans^wer so well ; to raise 
from cuttings is best, they may be about nine 
inches long ; trim the eyes to near the top, 1 eave 
about four or five a head, then put them intb a 
piece of ground that has been spaded over, nino 
inches apart in the rows, and the rows eighteen 
inches apart ; press them tight ; hoe and keep 
clean, you will have good plants in two years to 
sef out. The white currant is much admired, it 
grows little larger ; it requires the sarnie manage- 
ment. 
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The large English Black Currant requires the 
same tuanagement. It makes an excellent pre- 
serve fur winter use, and is said to be good for 
whooping cough. I once knew it successful, 
when there were but laint hopes of recoTerj. 



FIG TREE. 

Pieus canc«.— SOUTH \of sitrofs* 

Plant in dry ground of good depth, six feet 
apart; keep the shoots trimmed out to about 
nine inches apart ; where the wood is weak, cut 
it off entirely, or shorten back, if it is much 
wanted. It grows from cuttings. Let a joint of 
wood two years old be on with last year*! wood, 
put that in the ground. tight, twelve by eighteen 
inches apart ; plants one year old are best to set 
out; they propagate from suckers from old plants. 
The bearing trees, I have found it best to partly 
upset them in the fall of the year, as the winter 
IS sometimes too severe in this latitude, by dig* 
ing a trench from one side, and cutting the roots 
partly off on the opposite side, bending the tree 
over, and covering up with straw and earth until 
spring, and then setting them up ; by that pro- 
cess you are sure to have them bear, and it is 
soon done. Manage prudently with the kiiilt» 
and they will last long. 
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GOOSEBERRY. ^ 

Ribes Crrosularia. — native of Britain. 

They take middling stiff ground/not wet, arid 
kept ill good order with cow manure.^ Plants 
about two years old are best to set out, about 
four feet apart. Keep them trimmed like an 
umbrella, as directed for currants. Keeping 
them thinned, d&c. they will last for years, by 
manuring with rotten cow manure. To raise 
from cuttings the sorts you wish, trim the stems 
as directed for currants, put them one-third 
in the ground, six inches tipart, by a foot ; press 
them tight; they strike best ill ground that is 
free from manure for some time. I have raised 
them large here ; almost as big as I have seen 
them in Scotland, with all the damp weather 
they ha?e there. 



RASPBERRY* 

Rubus idaut. — ^surope and nortu America. 

Light dry, and if sandy ground to a consider- 
able extent, will answer for raspberry ; but plough 
and harrow your ground. Set your plants out 
in kills three by four feet apart in the spring of 
the year; hoe and keep your ground clean with 
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a plough, or a cultivator answers as well. If joi 
waut to increase your plants* the American sorts 
will do ; laj the tops in the |[rround in the month 
of August. They will make good plants bjthe 
fall. The white and red sorts from Europe are 
sometimes cut down in the winter here. Set 
them out the same distance* partly trim them in 
the fall, and bind them down, and put ground 
on them, I have found that the most certain 
way of saving. Be sure to plant in dry ffround, 
and if it is not over rich with manure it u none 
the worse. In the spring cut out the dead wood, 
and leave three or four shoots of last year's 
growth. Shorten about one quarter, and then 
tie together at the top, or it may be necessary to 
a stake. Continue that management, and they 
will be in perfection the third year ; you may 
keep them so for years. I have always found it 
lesj trouble to do work well than'not, and if they 
are well managed, an acre will pay $300 the 
third year. The European sort is increased from 
the roots. 



STRAWBERRY. 

jPro^arui.— 'EUROPa and avbrica. 

Light dry ground answers best for the straw- 
berry. In a small or family garden they make 
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good edging along the sides of squares ; in a 
kitchen garden plant in rows* two plants nearly 
together, about eighteen inches apart, and keep 
the runners cut off. They will last for years, 
and bear well. The ground should be kept 
good by pointing in along the sides some rotten 
horse manure. The month of September is a 
^ood time to set them out, or the spring will do. 
For the market, plough your ground and harrow 
it. Set the plants out eighteen inches by two 
feet apart, if you will keep the runners cut off, 
which is the best way, and hoe -between in spring 
and fall : they will last so much longer, and you 
will hare none off. If yoii do not cut the runners 
off, set them three feet between the rows. They 
will be in full bearing the third year, and last in 
all six years, then they become too thick ; whereas 
on the former plan they bear a year sooner, and 
will last three years longer. There are several 
sorts. I have met with them sometimes in the 
woods with the fruit larger than the first joint of 
my thumb; at this time (1840) I found in the 
woods in the state of Maryland, some as large 
as above described. 
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APPLE. 

Pyrus ma7us.-^MATiTE of thb cold pabts or 

BUEOPE AND NORTH AMEBICA, 

Grows best in stiff strong ground and dry, io- 
cliued to yellow loam. For raising the best trees 
sow the seed in the fall or the spring of the year 
in good firm ground, well pulverized, in rows 
two inches deep and fifteen inches apart, coyer 
over and keep the ground clean. After the 
plants come up, thin them out to about $faree 
inches apart ; in two year's tiihe, if kept clean, 
they will be fit to engraft on, d&c. I bare found 
it to answer a good purpose to take up a quantity 
in the fall of the year, and work over in Feb- 
ruary by tongue engrafting, and set them out 
any distance I wished, as it saves time ; for a 
small garden they should be set out one foot by 
three in the rows, carefully leaving the scion 
out of the ground ; they generally take well, and 
it is much cheaper, and make the trees grow 
any way you please by training. They will, in 
three or four years, be large enough to set out 
for orchard purposes, and the ground should be 
worked. Until they grow lar^e, no kind of live 
stock should be suffered to run amongst them. 
In forming the heads it is best to trim, so as thej 
may appear like the ribs of an umbrella turned 
upside down ; if you want dwarf trees, you mast 
head down at the height you want the beads to 
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fonxk In setting out for an orchard, from thirty 
to thirty-six feet is a good distance. Suckers 
-will do to work on if you cannot heJp yoarse]£ 
Whip or tongue grafting is done, if you have 
your stock taken up, by cutting close off by the 
root, taking care to haye a smooth part left to 
tie your graft on ; the scion to be about six 
ioches loug, and of last year's wood, of a mid- 
ling sise ; commence about one inch froih the 
bottom, and at one cut clear through and slop- 
ing to tbe lower end and backpart of the shoot« 
and cut a tongue in it ; then cut the stock, with 
a similar cut to answer ; tie all up tight, bass mat 
is the best, and set them out as above directed, 
they will want the strings cut off in June follow- 
ing, or partly slackened, so as to prevent galling, 
in the bark, or the wind blowing them out before 
they are well set on. 



Ptat^ Cherry^ and Plum Stociiy if about 
the siae of your thumb, will answer well to pro* 
pagate in this way, or you may tread them down 
and work close by the ground, and draw the 
earth up round over the top of the stock ; it will 
save putting on clay. 

The same sort of stocks as before described ; if 
large you must cut off at a smooth part of the 
stem or limb| and split with a knife of chisel; 
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cut your scions wodge-shaped at one cut; lit 
them in so as the bark or inner rind meets ; joo 
maj put more than one in if wanted, then close 
up with clay that is liable to wash off in wet 
weather, and must be made good again imme- 
diatelj to iieep the air out ; soft turpentine with 
bee's-wax and grease, made into a soft plaster, 
answers best ; put on warm with a spoon at the 
time the graft is put on ; the rain does not wash 
it off, and generally lasts as long as it is wanted 
for the season. When the gran has taken and 
growing, jou must untie as before directed. 
8h6ulder grafting is done by some ; it is liable 
to blow out in the summer ; I have known it to 
do so the second year. The way to do it is, 
head your stocks off where you wish ; open the 
bark with a knife or chisel, and cut but a little 
of the wood ; prepare your scion to fit the open- 
ing with a shoulder on the upper end to .fit and 
rest on the top of the stock ; tie up and close all 
over to keep the air out, with clay or grafting 
plaster, which is best, and attend to them through 
the summer, as directed : they may want mind- 
ing for two years, besides keeping the ground 
clean. 

Inarching will answer, and has to be done at 
times where other operations have not or will not 
succeed ; that is done by moving one kind to 
another, without cutting entirely off; it is nsoally 
done in the course of the early part of the snm- 
mer, by cutting and tonguiug from the one aott 
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to be propagated on tlie other, both cuts to fit 
into another. For orange and )em(;ii;i trees it is 
frequently done, particularlj to have more than 
one kind on a tree ; thej must be tied firm, to 
keep from shaking or breaking. CameJHa, the 
double sorts, are propagated in that way on the 
single sorts. They make the beet flowering 
plants; they grovr slow from cuttings. 

Budding is performed on shoots of the same 
year. As the bark rises best from shoots of the 
same year's growth, provide yourself with the 
sort you wish to increase. Cut the bud off 
about an inch long, sloping from one end to the 
other, taking care to have it thickest in the mid- 
dle ; take the wood in the inside of the bud outf 
so as not to break the eye ; then with your knife, 
on a smooth place of the stock, cut through the 
bark and across the top in the form of the letter 
T, then with the handle of your knife open the 
bark, and carefully put the bud in, tying up to 
hold it in its pltioe, at the same time leaving the 
eye free. Peach, nectarine, and apricot trees 
must be propagated in this way, the other sorts 
of fruit trees may either be budded or grafted as 
the stocks will suit as to size. Cherries come 
in sometimes early in July, pears next, apples 
next, plums after; the other sorts should be 
done not later than the first week in September, 
so that they may heal up before the 20th of the 
same month, or they will not answer ; in raising, 

8 
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if for a large nurMry, have the trees four feet ia* 
rows from the other, so as you may be able to 
do the work principally with a horse and plough, 
and hoe out in the rows, by ploughing the ground 
into the centre from the trees ; thus clean the 
rows out, if dry weather ; turn it back quick, or 
the growth of the trees may be retarded. 

r Peach, nectarine, and apricot are generally 
sufficiently large to be set out the the second 
year from working, and that done in the spring 
of the year ; they must be headed down in the 
spring, afler they have been budded, just as the 
sap begins to rise, say about the first week in 
April, within three eyes of the bud ; it is best to 
leave that length, you can cut it off the year fol* 
lowing, but a correct hand cuts it off at once ; 
where that work is done right, and a stick stuck 
in by the side for the shoots to be tied to, makes 
the handsomest trees. I have frequently by the 
middle of summer, seen them look so well headed 
up, as to deceive, unless by a close inspection, 
and that by a judge. Peach, nectarine, and 
apricot trees like sandy ground ; apple and peat 
trees will not bear so seen by one year. If ino* 
culated, grafting is much the best for, them, 
they do not run so much to wood. Pear trees 
answer best for dwarfs to work on ; quince stocka 
can be propagated by cuttings, in a shady situa- 
tion, nine inches long, leaving three inches of 
the ground, the wood of last years' growth nine 
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inches dpart, then set them out ia nursery rows 
one foot by three, or propagate by layers, when 
as large as you think tJiey will work. 



Cultivation of tbe Vine^ 



GRAPE VINES. 
Vitis vini/era, — south or bubope aho north 

AMEBIC A. 

There ore many varieties. 

The kinds you wish to propagate, trim the 
cuttings about three joints in length when the 
wood is ripe, in the fall, or in the winter. Choose 
a dry situation, of good ground, or make it so 
with rotten manure turned in with the plough or 
spade early in the spring. Put the cuttings into 
the ground, two eyes deep, and tread firm, a foot 
apart and the rows two feet apart ; they will 
l>egin to grow in June. Keep the ground clear 
through the summer.. Leave one or two shoots ; 
train ail the length they will grow, and do not 
leave more; all side- shoots rub or pinch ofiTone 
joint from the principal shoot. Head them down 
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in the winter time, from two to six eyes as the 
shoots may be in size. The second year let the 
shoots also run at tiieir full length, about three 
of them, they will want tying up, and will be in 
good order for setting out for a vineyard, if 
it is wanted. Set them out about eight feet apart, 
or four to six feet in a small garden ; if on a 
large scale, in order to work the ground with a 
horse and plough, &c. ; the ground must be dry 
and a little sloping , put rotten manure to their 
roots ; avoid cow manure, as that is of a cold 
nature. In trimming cut out all small wood 
close off, also all large wood if it is long-jointed, 
as that seldom bears. The principal thing is to 
prune so as to have a regular succession of wood 
from bottom to top, and cut from two to twelve 
eyes in length, to tie up so as to be about nine 
inches apart ; whilst tied up, if against a fence 
or espalier, the second year they will bear con- 
siderable. Lay in bearing wood to nm its lenjsth 
the summer ; all other shorten one joint beyond 
a bunch of grapes the latter end of June. The 
grapes are produced from shoots of this yearns 
wpod ; all that have no grapes on, and are not 
wanted for bearing wood next year, take off. 
The European sorts require to be covered partly 
in the winter in rather exposed situations, al- 
though in some yards in New York they will 
bear without covering; the large white sweet 
water particularly ; they must not be cut so close 
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as Uie natiye grapes, and that must be done just 
before the winter opens. All grape vines propa- 
gate readily, particularly the European sorts. 



, ON THB 

Construction of a Green-House 
and its Size. 

It can be heated with one fire-place, if it is 
forty feet long, sixteen wide, and the same in 
height ; windows upright, and to commence 
two feet from the bottom, and go within three 
feet of the top ; all hanging with weights to give 
air when wanted ; there should be two or three 
in each end of the house also. 

The principal thing is the fire place ; that is 
to be in the rear, and to come into the house 
from the north-west corner is rather the best; 
the i^ize in the inside to be two feet in the clear 
in the length, eighteen inches wide, the grate to 
be one foot wide, and fifteen inches long ; the 
bars to be one inch and a half thick by one inch 
broad, and to lay not more than one-quarter of 
an inch apart, the ends to fit close together, and 
half in, to lay on a bar of iron, with a fall of nine 
inches for the ashes; the door frame for two 
doors, the lower one. to have two holes, with 
valves to shut or not as may be ; the bottom of 

8* 
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the entrance into the flue to be eighteen inches 
above the tire-place ; an arch turned over rather 
higher behind than before; the flues all round 
to be four bricks on edge, a foot wide outside^ 
and liles a foot wide to cover over the top, an 
inch and a quarter thick ; all soft brick, and laid 
in clay mortar; it will look better and throw 
more heat at less cxpence of fire, to have the 
bricks laid pigeon-hole fashion. The green- 
house to face the mid-day sun, or a little earlier. 
A conservatory may range south and north with 
glass roof, sides and ends, within two feet of the 
ground, and heated in the same way. The glass 
for the slope of the roof had better be about six 
inches wide, as it is bought cheaper, and not so 
liable to break* The slope may be what you 
please, only keep as near the directions as pos- 
sible for the fire-place. Either of the above di- 
rected houses should be near the liouse, for con- 
venience, or amusement for the winter. The 
stage in the green-house may he put up any 
form wished, provided it has a regular slope, as 
the plants always look best. The flues round the 
house with a shelf on it, will hold a great many 
plants, and they will be partly out of sight. Steam 
pipes will hold nothing, being round, and they 
cost more money, and when they get out of 
order, you have to get an engineer to put all 
right again, and if that should happen in the 
middle of winter, the consequences may be feared. 
A brick flue any one can put to rights what may 
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be'out of order, in no time. One thousand bricks 
and 240 tiles wiJl make a flue the size of above, 
with a handy bricklayer, turo days and a half, 
including a labourer. 

Grape vines canji)e trained up the inside of a 
conservatory to advantage, by making the ground 
good where they are planted, and Iiaying an 
aperture through the lower part where they grow. 
You may indulge your taste to a considerable 
extent in laying out the ground adjacent to the 
house, if you jvish|; it will have a pretty effect for 
various flowers* shrubs, &c. 

It is customary to cause steam in the house in 
the evening, when the fire is kept up in cold 
weather, by occasionally pouring water along 
on the flue ; it will make the plants have a fine 
appearance in the morning. ^Iso occasionally, 
when the green fly comes on the plants, to fumi-> 
gate with tobacco. I have found a flower pot, 
with a hole made in the side of it, and a pair of 
common bellows to answer best to raise smoke 
in the house in the evening. Plants will thrive 
in a heat not less than 36 degrees of Fahrenheit, 
give air in the day time, when about 45 degrees, 
from ten to one o'clock. 

Occasionally freshen the mould up in the pots 
or tubs of plants, as they will grow better ; vege- 
table mould is the best, mixed with good fresh 
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loam« and a imall proportion of fine sand from 
the seajshore is preferable ; ovoid manlire, unless 
it is^rotted completely into mould, and has laid 
a considerable time ; give plenty of water, when 
the ground appears dry on thef top of the pots, 
and be careful to give no more until you see the 
mould dry again ; be particular in observing this 
method, as some want more than others, parti- 
cularly the wood in plants. About the 90cb of 
May take them out of doors, iii dull or wet wea* 
ther is the best: some will want shifting, and 
others trimming. It is a good time to increase 
from cuttings; in a shady situation they will make 
good plants by September. On the ^th of that 
month, you must arrange to take them in, with 
the exception of some of the China roses;' they 
will flower best in succession through the winter 
by bringing them in occasiolAally until the first 
week in November ; plants that are sickly par- 
ticularly. Orange, lemon, gardenias, camellias 
or myrtles, take out of the pots, and set them in 
the open ground where it is good, and in the 
shade. I have known it to bring them about 
when they were seemingly all but gone. 

I have found it a good way to increase orange 
and lemon trees by tongue-grafting in the month 
of May, and planting them in the open ground, 
leaving the top of the scion out, they bear a year 
sooner. You may trim any shape you pleai^. 
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On the Choice of a Situalon for a 

Garden. 

I wauld prefer a kitchen garden near the 
house, but not fully in sight, partly surrounded 
with trees, ornamental as well as fruit, or grape 
vines, sloping a little to the south, and facing 
the sun at 11 o'clock, with aTarietj of soils, all 
of good depth, and free from stones or gravel, or 
rain water standing on it. It may be either 
square or oblong, but is most convenient to work 
when the sides are straight, with a substantial 
fence of mod.erate height. In laying out, I 
would prefer d border all round the width of the 
fence, the walk half the width of the border, 
the main cross walks the same in width. Bor- 
ders adjoining the walks four feet wide, to plant 
currants, goosebcriy, and raspberry bushes, four 
feet apart, or strawberry plants near the farm- 
yard, and convenient for water. 

For a market garden the same sort of ground, 
with a good fence all round, convenient for 
water, a good road for carrying manure, and not 
liable to run into gullies when it rains, to be 
chiefly worked with tiie plough, &c. to be the 
greater part of it early ground, as two weeks' 
start in the spring is worth two months in the 
full of the year. JSuch a situation with industry 
and judgment, more can be made often aen^s 
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or haU that quautitj, than od a considerable 
farm. Do not spare manure, it wifl repay with 
interest. 



ON SUCCESSION OF CBOPS. 

Potatoes are a good early crop, that is, a good 
cleaner of the ground. Cabbage is good to cJeau« 
Corn is good. Old pasture ground will give a 
good crop of fall cabbage by setting out in June, 
without manure ; the ground should be ploughed 
about two weeks before it is wanted, if the sod 
is old particularly* 



ThQ following is a list of esdulent vegetable 
seeds that correspond with this book, and the 
time of sowing. Those that wish more variety 
may commence with the seedsman^s catalogue, 
and go through to the end. 

Artichokes sow in April. 

Asparagus, ditto. 

Beans, long.pod, as soon as the weather opens. 

Ditto, broad, ditto. 

Ditto, Bush, liver-coloured, early in April* 

Ditto, Mowhawk, or Brown Speckled, do. 

Ditto, Early yellow, ditto, and variously. 

Ditto, China, ditto, until the middle of August. 

Ditto, Refugee, or One Thousand to One, in 
May. 

Ditto, Pole, the middle of ditto. 

Ditto, Summer large or small, the 20th of do. 

Beets, from April to the middle of June. 

Broccoli, Cape, the first week in June. 

Cardoon, ditto in April. 

Cabbage, Early York, middle of September. 

Ditto, ditto, February. 

Ditto, Heart'shaped, dittow 

Ditto, Battersea, ditto* 

Ditto, Bergen, Large*head, ditto, middle of 
May. 

Ditto, Red, ditto. 

Ditto, Savoy, of sorts, ditto. 

Cauliflower, 20th of May, to 5th of October. 

Celery, from February to April. 
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Carrot, to April or May. 

Chervil, sow in April until May. 

Corn Salad, September. 

Crefs, or Pepper-grass, April to August* 

Cucumber, from Febniary- to first week i» Jufy 

Endive, or Succory, April to June* 

Burnet, April* 

Corn, Indian, ditto to July. 

Leek, April* 

Lettuce, September and February to June. 

Melons, middle of May. 

Melongene, or Egg-plant, in hot-bed in March 

Mustard, March to July* 

Nasturtium, April. 

Onion, April and August* 

Okra, ditto. 

Parsnip, dittOr 

Parsley, ditto, and September. 

Peas, as soon as the spring opens, and ta the 

middle of April ; the first week in July. 
Pepper, April. 
Pumpkins, May. 

Radish, from February to first week in July* 
Rhubarb, April. 
Spinage, September and Aprils 
Squash, May. 
Sorrel, Aprih 
Salsify, middle of April. 
Scorzoucra, ditto. 
Skirrct, dittOr 
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Tho following table will show the number ol 
plauta or trees that may be planted on an acie 
of ground. 



Distance apart. 








No. of Phatf. 


1 foot 




* • 


• 


4,3560 


Infect • 


• 


• 




4 . 19,360 


2 feet 


1 


» • 


■ 


i 10,890 


2^ feet . 


• 


4 




. . «,969 


3 feet 


< 


m 


• 


; 4,840 


41 feet . 


'^ 


• 




* . 2,722 


4^ feet 


4 


> • 


« 


8.151 


5 feet ^ 




k 




% » 1.743 


6j> feet 


1 


• 


• 


1,440 


G feet c 


• 


\ 




V i 1,210 


6^ feet 


• 


'» 


» 


< 1,031 


7 feet • 


^ 


• 




i f RBO 


8 feet 


• 


• 


• 


680 


9 feet % 


• 


» 




637 


lO feet 


• 


i 


s 


. . 435 


H feet i 


• 


» 




360 


l2 feet 


• 


• 
• 


r 


. 802 


l3 feet • 


• 


t 




( . d57 


14 feet / 


P 


• 




^323 


15 feet • 


*•• 


• 




19S 


16 feet 


t 

• 


• 


• 


4 170 


17 feet . 


* 


•- 




150 


18 feet 


■ 


• 


• 


. 134 


19 feet . 


• 


• 




120 


20 feet 


f 


■ 


t 


. 106 
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Distance apart No. of PlanU. 

21 feet 06 

22 feet dd 

23 feet ...... 82 

24 feet . . . 1 , . 75 

25 feet ; . . . . . 69 

26 feet ...... .64 

27 feel t . * . . ; 69 

28 ftel ....;. 55 

29 feet . • . . . • 51 

30 feet ...... 48 

Fine coal ashes are a good renovator of ground 
when it gets sour, owing to j laying low, particu- 
larly if the water is apt to stand on it ) it is ex- 
cellent to destroy larvee. Grass will make plQver 
and Timothy grow freely ; spread on about a 
quarter of an inch deep. I haye always seen it 
answer a good purpose. ^ 
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WOOD SORREL.'^Acetoseam. 

CURE FOR CANCER. '^' 

T cannot conclude this little work withoat 
making known the eKtraordinaiy virtues of this 
plant in curing the above distressing complaint. 
Indeed I can confidently affirm that^ for the last 
twenty years, I have never heard of a single in- 
stance of failure attending its application. The 
efficacy of this remedy has, perhaps, from time 
immemorial been known to the aborigines ; the 
Book of Nature has been attentively read by these 
'* noble savages :'* hence their complete suecess 
in curing many disorders, which defy all the 
skill and scientific knowledge of the civilized 
medical profession. The wood sorrel is ac- 
counted by them as an inestimable and " blessed 
plant,'* for arresting^ and finally subduing out- 
ward cancer, by converting it into a salve. It is 
indigenous to this country. It must be gathered 
in July and August, when in flower and dry. 
The sand is shaken off, audit is then well bruised 
in a mortar. When in a dryish form, it must be 
put into a wooden box, until wanted. Put a 
plaster of the salve on a piece of linen rag, the 
size of the cancer, with care, and apply no other 
ointment : its good effects will soon be visible. 

The reader, perhaps, may be anxious to know 
in what way I became possessed of this importaaC 
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knowledge ; it had ftl origfai la the folVowktg 
circumstauce^ My wife's mother had, what waa 
pronounced by the medical profession, an out- 
ward cancer in the face. She was then resident 
on Staten Island, and during the summer an 
Indian Squaw came occasibnallj to the place 
where she liyed, and observing her distress, 
offered to effect a cure for one dollar. Being 
questioned as to the means she proposed to apply, 
the ** female physician'^ shook her head, and re- 
plied '* she told no secrets." My wife had her 
daughter with her at that time, an intelligent 
girl, about nine years of age, whom the Squaw 
loved with much affection* The Squaw was in 
the habit of taking her little favorite into the 
woods to cull the healing herb. Being familiar 
with botany, I impressed upon the child to mark 
with care the particular plant which the Squaw 
picked, and to save some of it, as it was all of 
one kind which she put in her basket. Some 
very conscientious reader may say that this was 
rather dishonourable ; but as there was no other « 
way of ascertaining the secret, and the divulging 
of which was of such great moment to my fellow 
creatures, the ends, in this instance, surely jus- 
tified the means. I have since made the salve 
and given it gratuitously to those who have un- 
fortunately been afflicted with outward cancer. 
I consider it as a remedy of inestimable value. 
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dress 
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TO THE READER. 



I have before slalGd, ia the prsface to this mj 
first attempt at book-making, that I made no pre- 
tensions to thuse niceticB which dislinguiafa the 
elassical scholar from the man unskilled in com- 
position. Errors, I have no doubt, will be dii- 
[ covered, but this I have the vanity to believe, 
' that the real value of th« information contained 
in this treatise, although presented in an ud- 
polisbed dreas, will greail/ overbalance all other 
dolecta. , A. G. 
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